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PRICES  AND  prospective  upward  trends  in  industrial  activity  and 

DEMAND  consumer  incomes  were  the  principle  "bases  for  a  forecast 

of  a  hetter  demand  for  farm  products  in  1939  made  "by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,     A  "less  favorahle"  foreign  situation 
for  products  of  ilmerican  farms  was  predicted,  "but  this  vdll  "be  offset  "by 
improved  domestic  conditions,  it  was  said.     Anticipating  a  "slight  rise  ' 
in  prices  of  farm,  products  as  a  whole"  and  a  reduction  in  the  disparity 
between  prices  received  and  prices  paid  "by  farmers,  the  "bureau  predicted 
an  "appreciable  increase  in  farm  income  which,  in  August,  was  estimated 
as  $7,500,000,000  for  193s,  compared  with  $g,600, 000, 000  in  1937,"  (l^ew 
York  Times. )        :       ■ . 


BOOK  ON  "New  England  Hurricane,  "  a  comprehensive  record  of 

HUKRICAl^  last  month^s  disastrous  storm,  assembled  by  members  of  the 

fPA  Eederal  Writers  Project  v;ho  wsre  on  the  spot,  will  be 
published  Triday,  says  a  report  in  the  Washington  Post,     Described  as  the 
most  complete  document  of  storm  damage  ever  undertaken  in  this  country, 
the  Uo, 000-word  text,  I50  pictures  and  many  maps  and  charts  wsre  gathered 
in  a  Boston  office  through  cooperation  of  governm.ent  ag-encies,  newspaper 
syndicates,  radio  stations  and  the  public  utilities  companies  of  New  Eng- 
land, 


U,.1I, WHEAT  The  United  States  wheat  markets  appear  to  have  been 

MAE?KSTS  stabilized  at  around  65  I/2  cents  a  bushel  for  the  Decem- 

ber delivery  on  the  Chicago  exchange,   says  a  report  to  the 
New  York  Times.     Stabilization,  according  to  brokers,  has  been  accom-j^lished 
as  the  result  of  the  government  loan  and  the  export  subsidy  program.  In 
the  last  three  months,  wheat  prices  in  Liverpool  and  Winnipeg  have  declined 
about  17  cents  a  bushel  and  in  Buenos  Aires  more  than  20  cents.     The  Decon- 
ber  future  on  the  exchange  (Chicago)  has  receded  about  3  i/2  cents  in  the 
same  period.    As  a  result,  the  United  States  wheat  markets  are  now  the 
highest  in  the  world,  although  the  price  is  the  lowest  since  193^. 


RAIL-TRUCK  Stressing  the  disastrous  effect  of  truck  competition 

COMPETITION        on  the  nation's  railroads  and  the  alleged  unfairness  of  the 

present  rate  structure,  the  railroad  securities  committee 
of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association  urges  the  creation  of  a  central  truck 
subsidiary  for  all  carriers  and  legislation  permitting  the  carriers  to 
adopt  the  so-called  agreed-charge  rule  of  rate-making  to  enable  them  to 
compete  more  equitably  with  other  forms  of  transportation,     (New  York  Times, ) 
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Cooperative  R.  G.  Hill,  Michigan  Extension  Service,  descrilDes  the 

Hunting  Plan       Williamston  Township  plan  of  controlled  hiinting  on  farm 

lands,  in  Michigan  Parmer  (October  22).    He  says  in  part: 
"The  farm  cooperative  h-unting  cliihs  are  based  upon  three  main  items.  The 
entire  area  o^vned  or  controlled  by  the  farm  community,  whether  it  is  one 
or  more  sections  in  size,  is  posted  as  a  unit.     Hunting  is  by  permission 
only,  with  a  ticket,  and  the  number  of  tickets  issued  p'er  farm  is  limited.. , 
The  number  of  tickets  allotted  per  farm  is  decided      by  the  group  organizing 
the'  cooperative, A  hunter  wishing  to  enter  the  land  must  stop  at  the  farm 
house  ,and  ask  for  a  ticket.     If  the  landovmer  has  not  given  out  all  his 
tickets  and  believes  that  the  caller  will  conduct  him^self  pro^oerly  on  the 
land,  a  ticket  is  given  to  him. After  permission  is  given,  the  hunter  must 
park  his  car  in* the  farmer's  yard  and  start  his  hunting  from  this  point, 

■This  necessitates  that  he  return  to  get  his  car  and  return  the  ticket. 
This  gives  the  landov/ner  a  chance  to  examine  the  bag,  take  the  car  license 

. nunber  and  any  other  information  he  desires, The  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation, ,,  furnishes  the  boundary  signs  needed  for  reasonable  j)Osting  and 
tickets  for  the  guest  hunter,,, The  department  further  agrees  to  cooperate 
in  game  law  enforcement  and  to  aid  in  formulating  a  wildlife  mxanagement 
plan  for  the  area, ,, Cor.iniuni ties  desiring  to  organize  such  a  game  manage- 
ment area  should  contact  their  county  agricultural  agent,  \7ho  will  arrange 
a  coirununity  meeting," 

Appalachian       .  An  agreement  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  National 

Trailv/ay  Park  Service,  to  develop  the  Appalachian  Trailway  for  hik- 

ing and  camping,   is  announced,     A  protective  strip  will  be 
established  along  5^6  miles  of  the  Apxoalachian  , Trail  in  eight  National 
Forests  and  I5S  miles  in  two  National  Parks,     Location  and  marking  of  the 
entire  route — v;hich  extends  for  2,050  miles  along  the  crest  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Range  from  Mount  Katahdin  in  Maine  to  Mount  Ogelthorpe  in  Georgia — 
was  completed  in  1937  after  m<any  years  of  effort  by  the  SO  oufdoor'  organi- 
zations affiliated  with  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,     Myron  H.  Avery, 
chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,   said:   "Tliis  is  the  first  co- 
ordinated federal  policy  in  supoort  of  the  trail  project.     Apart  from  in- 
suring protection  of  the  trail  in  federally  owned  lands,  it  points  the  way 
to  preservation  of  the  entire  trail  route."    A  zone  at  least  two  miles 
wide  will  be  maintained  along  the  trail  through  National  Forests  and  Parks, 
except  where  it  descends  into  m.ain  valleys.     Here  there  will  be  no  paral- 
leling routes  for  motor  transportation  or  other  incompatible  developments. 
liJherever  desirable,  portions  of  the  through  trail  which  are  nov;  within  a 
mile  of  paralleling  motor  roads  will  be~  relocated  as  funds  permit.,  , 

Q,uick  Frozen  Quick  frozen  strav/berr ies  are  now  being  preserved  by 

Stra-vYberries      chilling  them  in  cold  sugar  syrup,   it  was  reported  to  the 

.  recent  Food  Preservation  Conference  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  by  R.  Brooks  Raylor  of  the  university.     Tlie  individual  fruit  is 
frozen  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  zero  degree  F.  instead  of  at  severe 
temperatures  used  in  some  other  methods.     The  freazing  agent  is  sugar  solu- 
tion kept  cold  by  cooling  coils  in  the  freezing  container,     (Science  Service 
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Electric  Pennsylvania  Farmer  (Octo"ber  22)  says  editorially 

Pence  Code         that  I'/isconsin  is  the  first  state  to  enact  legislation  to 

insure  the  safety  of  electric  fences  and  to  govern  their 
use.     "The  law,  which  went  into  effect  Octoher  6,  authorizes  the  State 
Industrial  .Commission  to  set  up  inles  and  regulations  governing  the  con- 
struction, testing  and  use  of  equipment.     The  intent,  of  such  regulations 
■  is  declared  to  "be  *that  the  energy  which  the  electric  fence  can  deliver 
under  the  most  severe  condition  shall  not  be  hazardous.*    A  long  list  of 
rules  is  provided  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  fence.     They  provide  for 
m.azim-um  units  of  energy;  that  all  controllers  or  converters  must  he  ap- 
proved; that  all  electric  fences  used  as  line  fences  or  installed  along 
puhlic  highways  shall  "be  marked;  and  for  the  proper  construction  of  the 
controlling  devices.     Prof.  P.  W,  Duffee  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, is  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  on  electric  fence  speci- 
fications and  of  the  technical  suDCommittee  of  the  National  Electric  Safe- 
ty Code. " 

September  The  Commerce  Department  says  Anerican  foreign  trade 

Foreign  Trade      expanded  in  September  over  August.     September  exports 

totaled  $2^6,361, OCO,  compared  with  $230, 625 , OOO" in  August. 
Imports  were  $167,651,000,  compared  with  August  imports  of  $165-, 5^1, COO, 
In  September  1937,  exports  totaled  $296,579,000  and.imports  $233,1^2,000. 
The  department  said  exports  last  month  v^ere  the  largest  since  May  and  im- 
ports the  largest  since  ^.larch.     (Associated  Press.  ) 

Ecology  and  Nature  (London,  October  I5)  ainong  its  reviews  of 

Afforestation     papers  delivered  at  the  British  Association  meeting,  dis- 
cusses a  paper  on  the  ecological  aspects  of  afforestation. 
It  says  in  part:   "Marginal  land  is  commonly  heavy  clay  or  light  sand  and 
its  abcindonraent  is  usually  attributed  to  falling  prices  of  major  farm 
produce.     Doubtless  this  is  a  main  cause;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  modern  farming  methods,  by  destroying  the  physical  and  biological 
regimie  of  the  woodland  soil,  have  not  been  a  potent  contributory  cause. 
Besides  the  farm  land  carved  from  the  original  forest, there  are-  the  wide 
open  spaces  of  heather,  peat  or  poor  grassland  to  which  the  forest  failed 
to  return  because  of  regeneration  difficulties  due  in  the  main  to  grazing, 
burning  or  the  lack  of  parent  trees.    Under  these  conditions,  too,  the 
forest  soil  hc^s  been  altered;   in  fact,  the  set  of  conditions  associated 
with  a  complex  biological  unit  and  built  up  slowly  by  Nature  has  been  de«f 
stroyed,  or  degraded  from  its  woodland  status.     The  problem  affords  an 
excellent  illustration  how  the  larger  light  emanating  from  the  study  of 
plant  comrranities  in  general  can  be  usefully  focused  upon  the  jDractical 
problems  of  the  forester.     Eor  to  the      ecologist  the  forest  is  not  mere- 
ly a  collection  of  trees  with  a  certain  density  and  rate  of  growth;  it  is 
also  a  community  of  organisms  living  together  in  a  more  or  less  intimate 
and  intricate  relationship,     Tliis  forest  biological  unit  is  achieved  only 
after  much  preparation  in  Nature  during  the  sequence  of  chai'ges  separating 
the  early  stages  of  the  yjlant  succession  from  the  later..."  . 
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Self-Sufficient  "G-eorgians  of  the  Atlanta  trade  area  are  adding 

Farm  Families        their  efforts  to  a  movement  that  is  spreading  over  the 

^      •   Southern  States  for  the  creaoion  of  greater  self-suffi- 
ciency of  farm  families,"  says  an  editorial  in  Florida  Tines  Union  (Octo- 
ber 25).     "Elimination  of  defects  in  the  *  cotton  and  corn^  system  of 
southern  farming  is  the  point  of  attack  of  the  program  ^iiich  has  "brought 
results  of  marked  encouragement  where  it  has  been  put  into  effect.  The 
program  calls  for  aiding  the  farmer:   (l)  To  raise  and  improve  the  quality 
of  livestock;   (2)  to  diversify  crops;   (3)  to  halt  soil  erosion  and  build 
up  the.  land;(^)  to  'live  at  home'  in  respect  to  foodstuffs  and  stock 
feeds;   (5)  generally  to  develop  new  sources  of  farm  income.  Important 
Atlanta  business  and . financial  interests  have  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  enterprise  in  the  26  counties  that  form  the  iirinediate 
Atlanta  trade  territory.     In  each  of  these  counties  farm  prosperity-building 
associations  will  be  formed.     The  procedure  is  to  form  county  livestock 
associations,  each  of  which  will  be  tied  into  a  central  organization  in 
Atlanta  to  which  -each  county  names  one  director.     Soundness  of  the  program 
becom.es  obvious  with  a  glance  at  its  -orovisions.    Especially  strong  are 
the  suggestions  for  diversification  of  crops  with  the  idea,  of  'living  at 
home'.    Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  farmdng  program  of  the  South 
in  the  years  past  has  been  failure  of  the  farmers  to  plant  a  sufficient 
number  of  crops,  or  to  pay  enough  attention  to  the  raising  of  livestock 
and  poultry  to  supply  home  needs  in  foodstuffs.,," 

Progressive  "Those  who  have  sometimes  expressed  the  idea  that 

Farmers  farmers  are  not  progressive  should  be  interested  in  a  sur- 

vey recently  announced  at  Fvrdiie  University,  conducted  on 
a  large  nunber  of  farm.s  in  five  different  states,"  says  an  editorial  in 
Prairie  Farmer  (October  22).     "The  survey  showed  that  in  all  age  groups 
from  3C  to  6C,  a  very  large  percentage  of  farmers  had  adopted  new  progres- 
sive farm  m^ethods.     One  of  the  m.ost  interesting  deductions,  however,  was 
-that  apparently  the  m.ost  -orogressive  age  wa.s  in  farmers  from  hi  to 
years.    Even  in  the  group  from  56  to  60  years  of.  age,        percent  were 
adopting  new  methods  in  accordance  with  the  m.ost  ^progressive  practice  of 
their  neighborhoods.     The  women  do  not  wait  quite  so  long  to  roacl^  the 
maximxum  of  progress.     The  age  of  greatest  progress  among  farm  housewives 
7/as  found  to  be  between  3I  2.nd  ^C,  but  in  all  age  groups,  good  progress 
was  shovjn, " 

Florida  An  Associated  Press  report  in  Florida  Times  Union 

Citrus  Law         (October  25)  says  Circuit  Judge  H.  C.  Petteway  denied 

recently  the  petition  of  John  B.  Snively  for  an  injunction 
restraining  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Nathan  Mayo  from  enforcing  the 
state  citrus  arsenic  lav;.     The  injunction  would  have  prevented  Mayo  from 
applying  the  law  to  oranges  in  a  10-acre  grove  OY.-ned.  by  Snively.     S.  Snow 
Martin,  attorney  for  Snively,   contended  the  arsenic  law  v/as  unconstitu- 
tional.    The  law  gives  Mayo  authority  to  seize  and  destroy  the  fruit. 
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rOREiGN  TRAIE  Warnings  that  Americans  in  foreign  trade  must  find 

CONVENTION         ways  of  combating  trade  methods  of  totalitarian  governments 

or  face  exclusion  from  major  markets  of  the  v/orld  predomi- 
nated in  the  remarks  of  speakers  yesterday  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention.     Cautioned  that  recent  events  in  Europe 
may  radically  affect  the  future  of  this  country's  national  economy,  the 
delegates  were  advised  to  give  particular  attention  to  trade  possibilities 
in  Latin  America,  where  future  competition  from  Germany  and  other  totali- 
tarian nations  was  held  to  he  inevitable.    Bankers,  educators,  exporters, 
importers  a:.id  government  officials  offered  varied  suggestions,  among  which 
were  the  use  of  this  country* s  idle  gold  reserves  to  help  stabilize  Latin 
American  currencies,  the  development  of  "positive  Pan  Americanism"  and 
creation  of  new  channels  to  finance  the  export  of  capital  goods  to  the 
Latin  American  republics,     (New  York  Times. ) 


SH3RT  OZERM  Ample  short  term  credit  for  farmers  and  potentially 

FARM  CREDIT        lower  production  costs  were  predicted  by  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  as  a  result  of  surveys  undertaken  in 
an  effort  to  discover  the  trend  for  1939.     The  bureau  said  that  farmers 
might  be  expected  to  use  more  short  term  credits  in  1939  than  this  year, 
but  added  that  "ample  short  term  credit  will  be  available  for  meeting  all 
demands  by  farmers  of  good  credit  standing, "    In  its  study  of  probable 
production  costs,  the  bureau  predicted  that  farm  wages,  v/hich  have  declined 
since  October  1937 i  would  probably  continue  at  about  present  levels,  at 
wliich  there  should  be  ample  farm  labor  available.    Prices  for  farm  equip- 
ment and  supplies  were  counted  on  to  continue  about  the  same  as  this  year, 
but  it  was  indicated  that  farm  machinery,  automobiles,  fertilizer,  feed 
a.nd  seed  vjould  he  available  at  slightly  lower  prices.  (Press.) 

TIIVBER  Plans  for  salvaging  an  estimated  U,  000,  000, 000  board 

SALVAGE  feet  of  timber  blown  down  during  the  recent  New  England 

hurricane  were  announced  yesterday  by  Chairman  Jesse  H. 
Jones  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.     "The  Disaster  Lo£in  Cor- 
poration will  make  loans  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
which  will  molze  advances  to  the  corners  of  the  timber  when  placed  in  desig- 
nated ponds  or  lakes  or  other  delivery  points , "  Mr,  Jones  explained.  "It 
is  expected  that  the  advances  will  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  average 
market  price  of  such  logs  during  the  past  three  years.     Fnere  necessary, 
advances  will  also  be  made  for  jDrocessing  the  logs  and  stacking  the  lumber,,.*' 
(Press.  )   
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Corn  Husking  The  Farmer  (St.  Paul,  October  22)  reports:  "This 

on  the  Hadio      year  the  national  corn  husking  contest  (November  3?  11:30  AM) 

has  developed  interest  of  international  proportions.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  contest  the  "broadcast  will  he  sent 
"by  short  T^ave  to  Latin  America  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  The 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  broadcast  of  the  event  will  be  aired,  with  explanatory 
remarks  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  to. give  Latin  Anerica  an  interesting 
picture  of  a  typical  phase  of  American  r-^Jiral  life..."  "  " 

G-ov.  Lending        ■      Banking  (November)  contains  a  summary  of  government 
Agencies  lending  agencies. by  G-eorge  E.  Anderson.     He  says:  "Two 

features  characterize  the  developm.ent  of  the  more  than 
two  score  credit  agencies  of  the  G-overnment  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  two  years.     One  is  the  consolidation  and  rounding  out  of  the 
'•permanent  agencies  into  a  complete  system.     The  other  is  a  tendency  on. 
the  part  of  some  of  the  more  important  emorgoncy  agencies  to  become  perma- 
nent.    The  outstanding  example  of  the  first  feature  is  the  Farm  Credit 
system;   that  of  the  second,  the  Farm  Security  Administrat  ioii .  Several 
of  the  important  agencies  have  taken  on  new  -powers  and  have  ^ondertaken 
new  responsibilities  of  a  most  vital  sort.     The  now  Maritime  Commission 
is  an  example  of  this  development.     There  has  been  a  considerable  shift- 
ing of  functions,  a  merger  of  many  emergency  into  permanent  combinations, 
and  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  emergency  functions  by  shifting  them  to 
permanent  agencies.     There  are  a  number  of  new  agencies ,. .Variolas  obsolete 
agencies  of  the  G-ovornment  have  involved  credit  operations.     Loans  by  most 
of  these  concerns  have  been  liquidated  or  written  off... The  use  of 
Government  fronds  for  private  credit  has  come  to  stay.     The  only  question 
f^bout  it  is  where  the  line  will  be  drawn,  both  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  use  and  in  the  matter  of  further  development.     Some  of  the 
mxinor  agencies  in  time  me^y  be  discontinued  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  so  long  as  credit  is  needed  by  particular  classes  of 
the  population  or  for  special  purposes  the  G-overnment  agencies  will  con- 
tinue to  function  if,   indeed,  they  do  not  continue  to  increase  in  the 
scope  of  their  activities  and  in  the  amount  of  credit  they  put  out..." 

G-rain  Market  Formation  at  Chicago  of  the  Grain  Exchange  Institute, 

Institute  which  on  November  3  will  in^iugurate  a  comprehensive  course 

of  study  on  grain  and  its  marketing,   is  announced  by  A,  W, 
Mansfield,  president  of  the  Association  of  G-rain  Commission  Merchants  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trode,  whose  organization  will  sponsor  the  project, 
says  a  report  in  the  Northwestern  Miller  (October  26).     The  G-rain  Ex- 
change Institute,  first  venture  of  its  kind  in  the  commodity  exchange 
field,   is  open  to  Board  of  Trade  m.embers,  to  employees  of  member  firms, 
to  students,  and  to  the  public. 
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Civil  Service  The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  an  examination 

Examination       will  "be  held  for  Principal  Industrial  Toxicologist  (Organic 

Compounds),  $5600,   (unassembled),.  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.,    Applications  must  "be  on  file  not  later  thp.n:  (a)  November  28, 
if  received  from  states  other  than  those  named  in  (b);   (b)  December  1, 
if  received  from  the  following  states:    Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

Community     '  Community  refrigeration  is  helping  the  southern 

Refrigeration,  farmer,  it  was  reported  recently  to  the  Pood  Preservation 

Conference,  by  C.  J.  Kurd  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
industries  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.     The  University  and  TVA  have 
planned  commurdty  cooler  units  which  can  preserve  several  hundred  pounds 
of  produce  for  each  of  from  10  to  20  families.     In  a  typical  case,  for  a 
cash  investment  of  about  $6o  a    family  and  a  maintenance  cost  of  about 
50  to  75  c^^nts  a  month,  mem.bers  of  a  group  containing  10  to  12  families 
obtain  refrigeration  that  has  been  found  to  prod'ace  a  gross  saving  of 
nearly  $500  a  year.  The  net  saving  averages  about  $300  a  year  for  such 
a  community  project.     This  represents,  stated  Mr.  Kurd,  a  saving  of  37 
percent  on  the  investment  in  one  year.     Not  measured  by  dollars  and  cents 
is  the  valMe  in  terms  of  a  bettor  diet  containing  more  home  grown  beef 
and  p'^rk  the  year  round,  as  well  as  more  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
(Science  Service.) 

Soybean  Oil  "Soybean  processors  have  noted  a  slow  but  fairly.. 

Content  steady  increase  in  the  oil  and  the  protein  content  of 

domestic  soybea.ns  for  the  Irst  several  years,"  says  the 
Grain  &  Feed  Journals  (October  26),     "...The  current  croD,  according  to 
prominent  processors,  although  of  excellent  quality  from  the  grading 
standpoint,  shows  a  slight  drop  in  both  the  oil  and  the  protein  content 
of  the  beans.     Peculiarly,  the  drop  is  not  associated  with  an  increase  in 
fibre,  as  would  be  expected  normally.     The  increase  has  c^me  in  the 
nitrogen-free-extract.     Farmers  who  grovv'  soybeans  are  doing  just  as  good 
a  job  of  taking  care  of  their  soil  and  of  the  beans  as  they  ever  did. 
This  leaves  the  reasons  for  the  slight  drop  in  the  oil  and  protein  levels 
of  the  beans  still  speculative. , .Soybean  processors  wait  with  interest 
the  results  of  studies  at  the  University  of  Illinois    ^n  soybean  oil 
characteristics  and  volume,  and  the  causes  for  variations.     The  studies 
include  types  of  soil,  weather  and  farming  practices.     Country  grain 
dealers  would  do  well  to  keep  oil  and  protein  as  well  as  grading  factors 
in  mind  when  buying  soybeans.     It  is  quite  conceivable  that  oil  and  pro- 
tein will  become  bigger  and  more  important  factors  in  the  price  levels, 
as  protein  has  become  in  the  price  of  wheat," 

Science  for  Planning  (London,  October  IS)  contains  an  article, 

the  Farm  "Bringing  Science  to  the  Farm,"     It  describes  the  British 

county  agri cult -oral  organizers,  provincial  advisory  offi- 
cers, research  institutes,  lect^ores,  publications,  films,  conferences, 
etc.     It  says  in  part:     "The  relationship  between  the  research  worker  and 
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(Science  for  the  Farm  -  continued) 

the  farmer  is  diial.    Not  only  does  the  farmer  need  contact  with  the 
scientist,  "but  the  scientist  needs  contact  with  the  farmer.    A  research 
worker  y/ho  has  achieved  an  important  piece  of  research  is  likely  to  feel 
.acutely  discouraged  if  remediahle  circumstances  prevent  its  use  by 
farmers.     Research  workers  should  know,  not  merely  what  can  be  fo^ond  out 
about  farming  by  reading  text-books  or  attending  iGctures,  but  the  sort 
of  things  that  can  only  be  learned  by  contact  v/ith  the  soil  and  those 
who  v/ork  on  it,   the  features  and  conditions  that  vary  from  county  to 
county  and  from  farm  to  farm,  even  from  field  to  field,,, In  many  v/ays, 
the  education  services  are  the  most  fundamental  link  between  research 
and  practice.     In  many  branches  of  research  the  time-lag  is  at  present 
too  great.     The  factors  involved  are  inadequate  liaison  v4th  research, 
inadequate  facilities  for  post-graduate  training  and  refresher  co^jrses  for 
lecturers  at  both  agricultural  colleges  and  farm,  institutes,  who  often 
act  as  both  teachers  and  advisers.    Facilities  for  teachers  to  spend  a 
period  at  research  institutes  doing  research  work    and  for  research 
workers  to  give  short  courses  of  lectures  also  seem  frequently  to  be 
lacking.     The  condu-sting  of  local  field  experiments  at  educational 
institutions  with  the  co-operation  of  research  institutes  has  also  been 
found  a  very  valuable  means  of  keeping  contact  between  research  and  prac- 
tice wherever  it  has  been  tried.    Education  is  also  the  key  to  the  psycho- 
logical problem  that  confronts  the  popularizers  of  scientific  agricultural 
knowledge.     The  crux  of  the  dissemination  problem  is  less  the  inculcation 
of  new  knov/ledge  than  the  spread  of  what  is  already  common  knov/ledge 
among  the  scientifically  minded,  but  v/hich  the  ingrained  caution  of  the 
farmer  distrusts  as  new-f angled.     This  psychological  difficulty  appears 
to  be  due,  not  to  congenital  mental  dullness  among  farmers,  but  to  an 
inability  to  adapt  themselves,  arising  from  a  variety  of  social  and 
economic  factors,  above  all  from  inadeqimte  general  education  facilities," 

Food  Imports  Food  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  first 

Increase  nine  months  of  this  year  were  virt^aally  double  those  ex- 

ported in  the  corresponding  period  in  193 7»  v.^hen  measured 
in  terms  of  value,  the  Department  of  Commerce  reports.    Exports  for  the 
three-quarter  period  of  193^  v/ere  valued  at  $3^1»  262,000,  compared  with 
$173 > 150,000  for  that  period  in  1937*     Food  imports  in  the  comparative 
periods  showed  a  decline  almost  as  prono^jnced  as  the  increase  in  exports, 
^ile  the  United  States  imported  $698,5^6,000  worth  of  foods  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1937,   it  imported  only  $^31 , 729 , 000  worth  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year.     (New  York  Times,) 

Color  Study  on  artificial  illumination  in  the  color  grading 

G-rading  of  farm  produce  shows  that  extreme  intense  light  is  not 

necessary,  it  was  reported  recently  to  the  Optical  Society 
of  America.     Ninety  footcandles  has  been  the  minimum  illwiinatti on  recom- 
mended.    But  checks  at  stations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ' show 
that        footcandles  is  sufficient  in  most  cases,  reported  Dorothy 'Nicker- 
son  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     Only  on  dark  overcast  days 
in  December  wa,s  an  illumination  of  more  than  100  footcandles  required, 
(Science  Service.) 
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FQREIGIT  TPJUE  With  the  world  confronting  two  roads,  one  leading  tc 

CONVElTTION         "the  final  catastrophe  of  a  new  world  war"  and  the  other 

to  benefits  floring  from  pea.ceful  relations  between  na- 
tions, the  United  States  is  exerting  its  maximum  influence  toward  helping 
mankind  select  the  path  to  peace,  Secretary  of  State  Hull  assured  1,5^0 
delegates  to  the  National  Foreign  I'rade  Convention  last  night.  President 
Roosevelt,   in  a  letter  to  the  convention,  added  hie  promise  to  that  of 
Secretary  Hull  that  the  Administration  would  continue  its  efforts  to  ex- 
pand the  reciprocal  trade  program.     He  sa.id  that  the  program,  which  is 
helping  foreign  trade,  provides  "an  excellent  illustration  of  what  co- 
operation between  business  and  governi-iient  can  and  shoiild  be.  "     (l\Few  York 
Times,  ) 


RSCORD  WORLD  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimated  yes- 

COTTON  SUPPLY      terday  that  the  1938'-39  world  supply  of  commercial  cotton 

would  be  about  51'^00>0C0  bales,  a  new  high  for  the  third 
consecutive  year.     Tliis  is  1,500,000  bales  larger  than  the  1337-3^  supply 
and  11,500,000  bales  above  the  ten-year  average.     In  its  annual  cotton 
outlook  report,  the  bu.reau  said  the  world  supply  of  American  cotton  would 
be  about  25,700,000  bales— half  the  world  supply.  (press.) 


U.S.D.A,  W3l  After  a  preliminary  reception  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wallace, 

SHOW  OPEIIS         the  thirty- seventh  annual  "mum"  show  of  the  Depnrtment  of 

Agricu-ltiire  was  thrown  open  yesterday  to  the  public  in 
the  greenliouse  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue  NW  (Washing- 
ton),    The  public  will  be  admitted  free  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  There 
are  1,200  plants,  including  I70  varieties  of  the  large  Japanese  chrysan- 
themums in  the  bed  dov/n  the  center  of  the  conservatory  and  banked  on  either 
side  a.re  6OO  plants  of  pompons  or  home  garden  hardy  chrysanthemums  in 
UOO  varieties,     (Washington  Star.) 


CORN  STOCKS  Granaries  throughout  the  Corn  Eelt  were  uniisually 

AND  PRICES         well  stocked  with  corn  yesterday  as  goverrjnent  loans  to 

U9,00C  farmers  on  almost  Ug, 000,000  bushels  fell  due,  says 
an  Associated  Press  report  from  Chicago.     Visible  supplies  at  tenninal 
centers  increased  7>9^C)COO  bushels  last  week  as  old  and  new  corn  poured 
into  the  principal  markets.  Corn  is  selling  in  Chicago  a.t- approximately 
U5  cents,  near  the  lov^est  price  level  in  almost  five  years. 
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"Western  California  Cultivator  (Ontober  22)  says  in  an  editorial: 

Sportsmen"  "...In  southern  California  sportsmen  have  formed  a.  corpora- 

tion known  as  the  Western  Sportsmen  through  which  they  are 
seeking  to  "bring  together  the  farmers  and  sportsmen  on  a  friendly  co- 
operative "basis  calculcited  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  income  from 
wild  gam.e  for  the  farmers  and  som.e  real  sioort  for  its  hujater  memxhers. 
Only  sportsmen  who  agree  to  ohey  all  state  game  laws  and  respect  the 
farmers'  property  rights  are  oligihle  to  memhership*    Farmers  who  agree 
to  co-operate, when  necessary,  feud  the  game  on  their  farms  to  induce  it 
to  stay  and  multiply,     Cluh  mem."bers  are  advised,  upon  request,  PcS  to  the 
qiiantity  and  condition  of  the  game  on  the  farms  of  the  co-operating  farmers 
and  the  fees  charged  for  hunting,  which  fees  are  paid  direct  to  the  owners 
when  the  sportsman  arrives  for  his  day's  hunt.     We  are  told  that  so  far 
the  plan  is  working  out  very  satisfactorily  to  "both  the  sportsmen  and  the 
farm  co-operators.     It  looks  like  a  good  proposition  for  "both  the  farmers 
who  have  land  on  which  wild  gome  thrives,  and  the  sportsmen," 

Sweet  Potato  The  Laurel  .(Miss,)  Starch  Plant,  only  one  in  the 

Starch  Plant      United  States  where  ^'hite  starch  is  made  from  sweet  pota- 
toes, is  getting  7/ell  started  on  its  fifth  and  what  promises 
to  "be  the  "best  season  of  operations,  says  a  report  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picajnme  (Octo"ber  22).     Starch  output  for  this  season,  scheduled 
to  end  January  1,  is  expected  to  total  2,000,000  pounds.     Farmers  have 
produced  approximately  200,000  "oushels  of  sweet  potatoes  for  the  starch 
factory  this  year,  more  than  three  times  the  production  last  year,  which 
totaled  59 » 000  "bushels,   states  W.  R.  Richee,  plant  r.anager.     Interest  in 
SY/eet  potato  growing  has  increased  steadily  since  the  plant  was  established 
in  193^        an  experiment.     That  year  only  25,000  "bushels  were  produced, 
Follovang  years  the  farmers  hrought  in  31,000  "bushels,  ^3,000,  59,000 
and  now  the  record  is  expected  to  reach  200,000.     It  will  not  "be  long, 
Mr.  Richee  "beli^^ves,  "before  the  factory  will  run  the  year  round,  with  the 
dehydrating  process  perfected  where-oy  the  sweet  potatoes  can  "be  stored 
indefinitely  without  danger  nf  rotting.    Experiments  have  alrea.dy  proved 
this  possi"ble  "by  removing  the  water  from,  the  sweet  potato  without  damage 
or  loss  to  the  starch  content.     Five  chemists  and  a  "bacteriologist  are 
v/orking  in  the  la"boratory,  some  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
some  for  the  starch  plant  and  some  for  the  Mississippi  Extension  Service. 
Farmers  are  "being  paid  30  cents  a  hushel,  r^jn  of  field,  for  their  sweet 
potatoes,  instead  of  the  20  cents  a  "bushel  paid  during  the  first  few  years, 
A  recent  survey  of  the  crops  of  10  farmers  shows  they  are  realizing  an 
average  of  $52,50  per  aero,  gross.    More  scientific  farming  methods  have 
tended  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre, 

i 

N.H, Erosion  Erosion  control  structures  on  Ralph  N,  Johnson's 

Control  Walpole  (New  Hampshire)  farm  withstood  the  hardest  test 

possi"ble  during  September,  says  Brandon  Wright,  New  Hampshire 
coordinator  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.    Rainfall  record  for  the 
month  at  Keene  reached  a  peak  of  10.39  inches  compared  with  a  Septem"ber 
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(N.H, Erosion  Control  -  continued) 

normal  of  inches  in  the  previous  U6  years  of  record  taking.     On  the 

day  of  the  hurricane  2.9S  inches  of  water  fell.     Thus  in  one  day  the 
normal  for  the  month  was  nearly  reached,  points  out  Wright.  Johnson's 
farm  was  the  first  soil  erosion  control  demonstration  farm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire,. .  In- the  fall  of  1937  Johnson,  with  the  help  of  the  N.H.Extensinn 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  stetrted  work  to  curh  the  ero- 
sion of  fertile  tnp  soil  from  his  cropland.     Johnson  constructed  a  system 
of  Mangum  hroad-hased  terraces  located  on  contours  on  the  slope,  and  de- 
signed to  carry  surplus  water  from,  the  fields  instead  ^f  allowing  it  to 
run  down  the  slope  taking  with  it  a  load  of  top  soil.     Strip-cropping  is 
also  practiced  on  the  more  level  sections  of  the  farm.  (Manchester 
Union,  Octoher  22.) 

1937  Farmers*  Farmers'  cooperatives  did  a  total  "business  of 

Cooperatives      $2,^00,000,000  in  the  last  year,  an  increase  of  lU  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  it  Is  shown  in  a  survey  "by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.     The  num'bor  of  "buying  and  selling  co- 
operative organizations  is  said  to  have  grown  "by  lUS  to  a  total  of 
10,900  associations,  with  a  mcm'bership  of  a'bout  3»^0»000.     The  farmers' 
cooperatives  did  a  marketing  "business  of  $1,960,000,000,  a  rise  of  10 
percent  over  the  1936-37  comparative  period,  nnd  p^archased  goods  valued 
at  $UUo,000,000,  a  rise  of  23  percent  in  the  volume  of  this  type  of  busi- 
ness transacted.     (New  York  Times.) 

Farm  Practice     '        P.  H.  Stephens,  Farm  Credit  Administration  (Wichita) 
and  the  FCA       writes  in  the  Southwestern  Social  Science  Quarterly  (Sep- 
tember) on  the  relation  of  FCA-loans  to  farm  management. 
He  says  in  part:"   "Recently  there  was  set  up  in  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  a  farm  management  s^^ction.     It  will  be  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  assist  our  personnel,  particularly  the  field 
forces,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  good  farm  managemient  practices,  to 
observe  these  practices  in  servicing  our  loans,  and  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  the  servicing  of  indi- 
vidual loans  in  instances  where  such  cooperation  is  mutually  agreeable. 
A  considerable  degree  of  cooperation  already  exists  in  many  districts  be- 
tween the  various  agencies  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  extension  services  both  of  a  service  and  re- 
search nat~cLre,"    .  ■  , 

Another  article  of  interest  to  the  Department  in  this  Q-uarterly 
is  "The  Soil  Conservation  Districts  Law  of  Oklahoma"  by  Lippert  S.  Ellis, 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College. 


\ 
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Texas  Soil  "One  hmidred  and  eight  West  Texas  counties . are  par- 

Erosion  ticipating  in  the  West  Texas  Cham"ber  of  Commerce  Soil  and 

Contest  Water  Utilization  Contest,"  says  Texas  Weekly  (October  29). 

"More  than  seventy  million  acres  of  Texas  farm,  and  ranch 
land — approximately  U2  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  State — have 
"been  placed  in  the  running  since  the  Soil  and  Water  Utilization  Contest 
was  launched  last  June...H.  S.  Hilburn,  president  of  the  W.T.C.C,  pointed 
out:     'The  alarm  with  which  soil  scientists  discuss  this  enormous 
economic  waste  is  easily  urider stood  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  every 
year  erosion  takes  out  of  Texas  soil  about  twenty--one  times  the.  amount 
of  plant-food  material  removed  by  crops,  and  that  600,000,000  tons  of 
Texas  soil  is  annually  washed  into  the  G-alf ,  ^  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  contest,  in  which  cash  prizes  totaling  a  thousand  dollars  are  offered, 
is  that  of  checking  the  damage  of  wind  and  water  -erosion  and  .of  bringing 
about  proper  utilization  of  rainfall .Among  conservation  practices  listed 
on  the  contest  score  card  are  terracing,  ridging,  furrowing,  strip- 
cropping,  building  tanks  and  dams,  eradication  of  undesirable  plants 
and  rodents,  planting  windbreaks  or  shelterbelts ,  deferred  grazing, 
digging  wells,  vegetating  waterways,  and  so  on.    Aid  in  planning  the  con- 
test was  given  by  the  Extension  Service  of  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  and  by  the  Depa.rtmient  of  Vocational  Agriculture ..  .Representa- 
tives of  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Department  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture, together  with  representatives  of  the  West  Texas  Chamber,  the 
Texas  Experiment  Station,  Texas  Technological  College,  the  Texas  farm 
press,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs, 
will  judge  the  contest  at  the  end  of  the  year* . .Hegulations  of  the  con- 
test provide  for  this  disposition  of  the  prizes:     'The  cash  prizes  shall 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  county  soil  and  water  utilization  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  another  contest  for  encouraging  and  reward- 
ing junior  agricultural  work  within  the  county. ^ ,^ " 

Central  Valley  In  "To  Stop  Desert  Encroachment",  the  leading  article 

Reclamation        in  Scientific  Am.erican  (November")  Phil  Dickinson,  Bureau 

of  Reclamation,  discusses  the  Central  Valley  Project  in 
California.     He  says  in  the  concluding  paragraph:     "Construction  of  this 
project  involving  besides  the  dams  and  canals  many  auxiliary  features 
such  as  bridges,  tunnels,  inverted  siphons,  aiid  similar  structures,  is  of 
tremendous  importance  to  California.     The  project  is  to, be  self-liquidating 
under  the  reclamation  laws,  with  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  project's  two  facilities,  water  and  power.     Present  interest  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  imminent  construction  era  with  its  immediate  benefits 
of  large-scale  employment  and  heavy  expenditures  in  many  states  for 
materials  and  supplies.     Of  far  greater  significance,  however,,  will  be 
the  more  lasting  benefits  of  v^ater  conservation  for  iiiproved  navigation, 
flood  control,  irrigation,  salinity  repulsion,  and  electric  power  genera- 
tion, which  will  follow  completion  of  this  great  federal  reclamation 
enterprise. " 
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TWO-PRICS  The  Administration  will  proDahly  hegin  its  experiment' 

PHOGRAM       •       in  the  two-price  program  with  the  manufacture    and  sale  of 

mattresses  at  reduced  prices  to  poor  persons,  Secretary 
Wallace  indicated  at  a  press  conference  yesterday.    He  announced  that  Har- 
ry Brov/n,  assistant  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  cotton  committee,"  would 
meet  on  IJovemher  11  with  representatives  of  producers,  manuf act^arers  and 
distrioutors  of  cotton  to  discuss  methods  of  reducing  the  surplus  in  that 
crop.     Secretary  Wallace  said  that  while  no  procedure  had  "been  evolved 
the  conference  would  talk  particularly  ahout  mattresses.    He  declined  to 
elaborate  on  details  pending  further  studies.     Talking  generally  about 
other  phases  of  the  plan  and  its  extension  to  additional  surplus  commodi- 
ties, he  said  that  one  thought  involved  the  supplying  of  a  meal  daily  to 
school  children  who  otherwise  obta.in  inadequate  food.     (Nev/  York  Times.  ) 

MIDWEST  A  Chicago  report  by  the  Associated  Press  says  threats 

DROUG-HT  of  a  serious  drought  took  shape  in  the  midwestern  farm  belt 

yesterday.     The  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  gauging  the 
results  of  a  warm  and  arid  autnmn,  warned  that  "one  of  the  most  severe 
and  v/ide spread  fall  droughts  of  record"  had  developed  in  the  broad  area 
extending  from  the  Appalachian  to  the  Rock;^'"  Mountains,     The  object  of  im- 
mediate concern  was  the  winter  wheat  crop.    Early  seeded  wheat  was  report- 
ed at  a  standstill  and  late  planted  grain  was  described  as  deteriorating 
except  in  eastern  Nebraska  and  the  Texas  Parjiiandle.     C,  A,  Donnel,  fore- 
caster at  Chicago,   said  showers  probably  would  fall  in  virtually  all  TDor- 
tions  of  the  midwest  within  the  next  2h  hours. 


HURRICAiTE  The  activities  of  the  WPA  in  the  recent  New  England 

MOVIE  hurricane  have  been  combined  into  a  movie,  Shock  Troops  of 

Disaster,  which  will  be  given  a  screening  at  3  p.m.  today 
in  the  National  Archives  Auditorium  (Washington),  announces  Lowell  Mellett, 
director  of  the  National  Emergency  Council,     The  one-reel  film  was  produced 
by  the  WPA  as  a  record  of  its  110,000  workers'  activities  in  the  storm  area. 
(Wa^shington  Post.) 


ECONOMIC  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  S.  Messersmith, 

ISOLATION  addressing  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  yesterday, 

said  "there  is  no  such  thing  in  this  modern  vrorld  as  poli- 
tical isolation  which  does  not  result  in  a  corresponding  degree  of  economic 
isolation."    Dr.  Alexander  V.  Dye,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,   said  the  United  States  held  a  commanding  position  in 
Latin-American  trade  in  1937  "t^-e  first  half  of  193^.     (Associated  Press,  ) 
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Mechanical  F.  L,  McHugh,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Scientific 

Cotton  Picker    American,   is  author  of  "Machines  Pick  Cotton,  But — "  in 

the  November  issue.     In  conclusion  he  says:     "The  cotton- 
picking  machine  is  new  considered  "by  agricultural  engineers  no  more  as  a 
thing  to  fear  than  as  a  sure  core  for  all  the  social  and  economic  ills 
of  the  South.  When  it  has  been  f'orther  perfected  and  when  related  prob- 
lems have  been  worked  out,  it  will  be  adopted  by  many  cotton  planters  and 
will  slowly  have  its  influence  on  the  South.     There  will  be  a  gradual 
adjustment,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  scarcely  noticeable  at  any  given 
time.    Doubtless,  after  a  period  of  many  years,  cotton-picking  machines 
will  be  quite  generally  used  throughout  the  South.    A  reasonable  estimate 
of  that  'period  of  years ^  would  be  somewhere  between  2  5  and  50»" 

C.  B.  Smith  -  Clarence  Beeman  Smith,  Assistant  Director  of  Exten- 

Retires  sion  Work  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Exten- 

sion, retired  October  He  had  been  in  the  Department 

U2  years,  30  of  which  were  in  extension  work,  following  the  passage  of 
the  Cooperative  Agricaltiural  Extension  Act  of  191^,  Doctor  Smith  became 
chief  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  North  and  West.  In 
1921  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  for  the  entire 
country.     In  1932  he  also  was  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  Extension 
Work.     With  Dr.  E.  V.  Wilcox,  he  published  the  Farmer's  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture  in  I90U  and  the  Parmer *s  Cyclopedia  of  Livestock  in  1907» 
is  the  author  of  ma.ny  government  bulletins  and  reports  on  farm  management, 
and  joint  author  with  M.  C.  Wilson  of  a  book  published  in  1930 »  "^'^g  Agri- 
cultural Extension  System  of  the  United  States, 

Libraries  "Do  you  know  farm  people  have  only  about  one  sixth 

for  Farms  as  good  a  chance  for  library  service  as  people  in  cities?" 

asks  Eleanor  H.  Garst  in  Successful  Farming  (November). 
She  reports  that  the  American  Library  Association  has  outlined  the 
following  steps  to  start  a  courity  library  service  in  a  community:  "(l) 
Get  all  information  about  other  county  libraries  from  the  American 
Library  Association, 520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
If  there  is  a  county  library  near  by,  visit  it  and  see  how  it  functions; 
(2)  Enlist  the  support  of  some  of  the  key  people  in  your  county— the  school 
superintendent,  the  county  and  home  demonstration  agents,  the  presidents 
of  the  county-wide  r^aral  organizations,  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Grange-;   (3)  Have  speakers  present  briefly  the  facts  about  library  serv- 
ice at  important  meetings  of  the  PTA,  the  county  Farm  Bureau,  and  similar 
groups;   (U)  Call  an  all-county  meeting  an.d  have  speakers  from  your  state 
traveling  library,  or  from  your  own  community,  present  facts  for  organizing 
a  campaign;   (5)  Appoint  a  county  library  campaign  committee;   (6)  From  now 
on  organize  according  to  local  needs,,." 
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Hydroponic  In  the  Farm  Journal  (Novem'oer)  V.  G.  Frost,  under  the 

Faming  title,  "Soilless  Farming,"  describes  the  various  methods. 

"The  G-oricke  process,"  he  says,  "uses  shallow  vessels  of 
nutrient  sclation  for  growing  plants.     Supports  are  provided  for  the 
plants  that  feed  on  this  liquid  diet.    Another  method  is  the  sand-culturc 
method,  in  which  plants  are  set  in  well-drained  beds  of  sand  and  fed  by 
soaking  the  sand  with  tho  nutrient  solution.     This . method, used  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experim.3nt  Station,  do3S  not  require  supports  for  plants,  for 
their  roots  teike  hold  in  the  sand.    Feeding  the  plants  in  these  pure-sand 
beds  becomes  a  regalar  chore... A  little  different  from  the  New  Jersey 
method  is  the  one  used  at  P-oi-due  University.    The  plants  have  their  roots 
in  a  water-tight  box  of  p'ore  saad  or  cinders;  but  instead  of  being  fed 
with  a  hose,  they  get  their  nutrient  solution  by  means  of  sub-irrigation. 
The  liquid  diet  is  pumped  into  the  sand  or  cinders  from  below.     Fnen  it 
floods  the  sand,  the  pump  stops  and  the  solution  drains  back  into  the 
plant  soup  kettle.    A  time  clock  makes  the  operation  automatic .. .Experi- 
ments in  Casper,  Wyoming,  a  nilo  above  sea  le-vol,  use  a  modified  form  of 
soilless  farming  by  periodically  flooding  two  acres  of  common  sand  with 
a  nutrient  solution.     Practically  every  variety  of  garden  vegetable,  fruit 
and  flowers  have  been  grov.T.  in  this  area  vhere  the  growing  season  is  less 
than  120  days.     The  system  used  is  exceedingly  simple.     Irrigation  water, 
from  a  shallow  well,   is  pumped  over  a  part  of  the  land  through  ordinary 
trenches  or  ditches.     On  another  p.rsrt  of  tho  land,  overhead  irrigation 
is  used.     The  various  s-,lts  are  mixed,  packed  in  rrthnr  tight  bags,  and 
lowered  into  the  well  whore  the  well  v/ater  slowly  dissolves  the  salt 
fuid  carries  it  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  a  rather  weak  solution,,." 

Farmers*  W.  F.  Holland,  in  American  Agricult:ari3 1  (Nover.ber) 

School  describes  the  Sardis  (Tenn.)  Farmers'  School.  "In 

January  1933 >"  '^^c  says,   "classes  were  orgrnized  in  vmich 
farmers  met  each  week,  studied,  discussed  their  most  important  problems, 
and  suggested  practices  which  would  be  an  improvement  over  the  present 
ones.    Very  few  farmers  attended  the  first  series  of  lessons  and  fewer 
still  proposed  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  new  practices.     Interest  grew, 
however,  and  the  membership  cf  the  school  has  advanced  in  five  years  to 
a  peak  of  366  during  the  first  series  of  lessons  for  this  year.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  last  r.onth  of  the  recent  series  has  been  v;ell 
over  300*    The  school  functions  as  any  other  business  meeting.  After 
the  usual  preliminaries  the  meeting  is  turned  over  to  the  leader  of  the 
discussion,  usually  the  agricultural  teacher,  rjiid  a  round  table  discus- 
sion of  about  an  hour  follows.     The  Ir^dies  and-  men  usually  meet  sepa- 
rately for  a  discussion  of  their  respective  problems.     Occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  joint  discussion  is  held.     The  principal  ccntributim  of  the 
leader  is  the  presentation  of  prepa.red  charts  or  film  strips  on  data  from 
the  experim.ents  carried  out  by  the  experiment  stations.  Outstanding 
agric^alt^aral    a^'t-^-^rities  are  sometim.es  invited  to  lead  the  discussion..." 
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Wheat  Acreage  A  material  reduction  is  in  prospect  in  United  States 

Prospects  wheat  acreage  seeded  for  the  1939  harvest,  the  annijal 

wheat  outlook  report  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  says.     Prevailing  lov/  prices  for  the  record  world  wheat  pro- 
duction of  I93S-39  ^^^'^  adjustment  operations  following  record  harvests 
of  this  season  were  cited  as  factors  tending  to  restrict  seeding  for 
next  year's  harvest.     The  acreage  allotted  under  the  Agric-'oltural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1^33  for  seeding  the  1939  wheat  crop  is  55  million 
acres.     This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  I92S-32  average  seedings  of  jG 
million  acres,  and  the  SI  million  acres  seeded  for  the  193^  crop.  Extent 
of  participation  "by  farmers  in  the  Agricultui'a.l  Conservation  Program, 
however,  is  still  ijnknovm.     Seedings  of  55  million  acres  with  average 
yields    Y/o\ild  produce  6bO  million  "bushels  of  wheat.     This  is  slightly 
less  than  the  average  domestic  disappearance  of  ahout  680  million  hushels 
and  would  result  in  a  reduction  in  carryover  at  the  close  of  the  next 
marketing  year.     If  seedings  for  1939  exceed  the  allotment  of  55  million 
acres  to  any  considerahle  extent,  and  average  yields  are  oljtained,  an  in- 
crease in  the  already  large  United  States  carryover  appears  unavoidable, 
(Wall  Street  Journal,  November  2«)  • 

-Inch  M.  N,  Beelor  describes  a  midget  combine,  Uo-inch 

Combine  swath,  in  Capper's  Farmer  (Novemxber).     If  the  small  farmer 

raises  enough  grain  to  justify  a  binder,  he  can  afford 
this  machine,  the  author  says.     "Although  it  was  not  affered  on  the 
open  market  last  season,  dealers  assort  it  v/as  designed  to  sell  at  a 
price  competitive  with  a  pov;er  binder.    At  least  a  few  were  purchased 
on  that  basis.     The  new  combine  is  mounted  on  rubber  and  operant es  from 
a  power  takeoff.     It  requires  less  width  clearance  than  a  binder  and  so 
will  pass  through  ordinary  gates  and  over  ordinary  bridges  and  along 
narrow  roads  without  obstructing  traffic.     In  harvesting  grain  in  ir- 
regular or  rolling  fields  it  is  more  flexible  than  a  binder.     It  will  do 
as  good  a.  job  of  threshing  as  a  larger  machine.     It  can  be  set  to  shave 
the  ground  and  so  v/ill  pick  up  dov/n  grain  that  a  binder  wonH  handle. 
In  weedy  grain  it  will  perform  as  well  as  the  larger  60-inch  model  of 
the  same  make.     It  will  pick  grain  up  from  the  swath  if  conditions  make 
that  necessary.    And  of  co-urse  it  v/ill  harvest  and  thresh  all  the  grains 
and  a  variety  of  seeds  including  clovers,  timothy,  lespedeza,  soybeans, 
and  the  combine  types  of  sorghums..." 

Solar  A  solar  heater,  which  absorbs  heat  from  the  sun's 

Heater  radiation  and  puts  it  to  use  for  cooking  and  similar 

purposes,  has  been  patented  by  Dr.  C.  G-.  Abbot,  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.     The  sun's  rays  are  caught  by  the  appara- 
tus, which  uses  the  sun*s  energy  to  heat  oil.    The  oil  in  its  t"arn  heats 
an  oven,  a  boiler  or  whatever  device  desired. (Science  Service.) 
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LIVESTOCK,  The  "beginning  of  a  new  cycle  of  livestock  production 

TOBACCO  in  which  sui^plies  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  will  increase 

was  predicted  yesterday  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, says  a  report  in  the  llew  York  Times,  in  a  series  of  surveys  on 
the  annual  farm  outlook.     These  surveys  indicated  that  farmers  v;ould  "bene- 
fit generally  "by  low  prices  of  feed,  that  returns  on  livestock  would  "be 
moderate  hut  steady  and  that  prices  to  consumers  would  "be  maintained  at 
attractive  figures. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  said  yesterday  the  outlook  for 
to"bacco  grovrers  next  year  appeared  "rather  favorahle,"  says  an  Associated 
Press  report.    Production  this  year  and  prospective  1939  stocks  were  said 
to  "be  "fairly  v^ell  in  line"  with  anticipated  domestic  consun.ption  and  ex- 
port for  the  193S~39  season.    The  "bureau  warned,  however,  against  over- 
production next  year. 


PSCC  BUYS  The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  decided 

MILK,  HIDES        yesterday  to  huy  up  to  UO,COC,OCC  pounds  of  surplus  milk 

in  the  New  York  area  to  assist  in  maintaining  current 
prices  paid  producers  through  November  and  Decem"ber.     The  milk,  it  was 
announced,  would  "be  processed  under  contracts  to  "be  let  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  distributed  through  state  relief  agencies  to  needy  persons.  (Press,) 

The  EederaJ  Surplus  Comjnodities  Corporation  yesterday  sold  to  high- 
est bidders  "jSjlGh  of  the  107,6SS  hides  and  skins  remaining  from  stocks 
purchased  in  drought-relief  activities.     The  sales  were  at  prices  1  to 
1  1/2  cents  above  bids  which  were  rejected  on  September  ^.  (Press.) 


CORl^  HUSKINa  Ted  Balko  of  Redwood  Palls,  Minnesota,  won  the  1938 

CHAIvIPION  national  corn  husking  championship  yesterday.     The  33-year- 

old  Minnesotan,  who  was  credited  with  husking  22. 2U  bushels 
during  the  SO-minute  contest,  was  more  than  three  bushels  short  of  the 
25.7s  bushels  by  which  he  had  previoLisly  won  the  national  title  in  193^  s-t 
Fairmont,  Minnesota,     (Associated  Press, ) 


TARIFFS  IN  American  buyers  are  rushing  to  get  goods  out  of  the 

SUDETEN  LAND      Sudeten  land  before  that  former  Czechoslovak  territory  is 

placed  under  the  higher  tariffs  the  United  States  levies  on 
G-erman-made  goods,  says  a  Berlin  report  by  the  Associated  Press,     In  Wash- 
ington officials  said  that  higher  tariffs  would  not  apply  to  the  Sudeten 
land  until  the  final  boundaries  between  the  expanded  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia were  drawn,  possibly  in  two  or  three  months. 
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3-Dimensional  A.K,,  in  Scientific  American  (November)  reports  that 

Weather  Device    "a  device  invented  "by  Denis  and  J.  Kenneth  Bartlett  of 

London,  distinguished  meteorologists,  provides  the  flier 
with  a  three-dimensional  weather  indicator.     The  instrument  enables  the 
pilot  to  'see'  the  weather  not  only  at  sea  level,  but  at  various  alti~ 
tudes.     It  is  constructed  of  light  sheets  of  cellulose  acetate,  which 
axe  transparent  and  non-inflammable.    A  six-inch  cubic  box  is  built  up. 
On  the  base  of  the  box  is  drawn  a  map  of  the  area  to  be  covered  by  the 
airplane.     The  first  shelf,  which  is  set  only  a  few  inches  from  the  "base, 
shows  the  weather  conditions  at  ordinary  sea-level;  that  is,  barometric 
pressures,  wind  directions  a.nd  magnitudes,  temperatures,  air  mass  fronts, 
and  so  on.    The  second  shelf  gives  conditions  at  3500  feet,  and  the 
third  at  7OOO  feet.    The  top  of  the  box  represents  a  height  of  10,000 
feet.    All  the  data  can  be  readily  sketched  in  and  just  as  readily  rubbed 
or  washed  off.    The  number  of  altitude  shelves  can  be  increased  if  re- 
quired. . .Apart  from  its  value  to  pilots  in  actual  flying,  the  instrument 
should  be  of  great  practical  use  in  schools  of  meteorology  and  naviga- 
tion," 

Radios  for  Capper's  Farmer  (November)  reporting  on  progress  in 

Farmers  radios  for  farmers,  says:     "In  the  pov/ering  of  receivers 

for  use  on  farms,  where  highline  electric  service  is  not 
available,   there  has  been  steady  and  important  improvement ,A  batteries, 
although  they  have  been  highly  efficient,  were  inclined  to  be  bulky.  The 
size  of  these  batteries  has  been  materially  reduced,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  efficiency  and  length  of  service  have  been  maintained  and  in- 
creased.    Special  batteries  have  been  developed  for  use  with  the  new 
one  cell  radio  receivers.     One  new  development  in  power  packs  and  B 
batteries  has  been  a  reduction  of  space  required.     In  one  type  the  old 
cylindrical  cells  connected  in  series,  have  been  replaced  by  zinc  plates, 
arranged  in  layers,  and  enclosed  from  air  contact.     This  arrangement  is 
said  to  give  longer  life  and  steadier  power  to  the  battery.     These  re- 
finements in  battery  construction  are  making  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
obtain  radio  reception  of  a  quality  on  a  par  with  that  enjoyed  by  people 
living  in  the  towns  and  cities..." 

Science  The  Clement  Cleveland  Medal  "for  outstanding  v/ork  in 

Writers  the  campaign  to  control  cancer"  was  presented  recently  to 

the  National  Association  of  Science  Writers  by  the  New 
York  City  Cancer  Committee.    Mrs.  Robert  G.  Mead  gave  the  medal  to  William 
L.  Laurence  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  was  designated  to 
accept  the  nedal  in  behalf  of  his  associates,    Mrs.  Mead  praised  the 
National  Association  of  Science  Writers  as  a  young  organization  that  is 
working  to  add  to  the  fight  against  cancer  "the  powerful  weapon  of  safe 
publicity".     (New  York  Tines.) 
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G-reat  Plains  Results  of  concentrated  efforts  "by  national  agencies 

Land  Use  and  the  Montana  Water  Conservation  Board  during  the  last 

four  years  definitely  point  the  way  toward  solution  of 
Montana's  land  use  and  water  storage  problems,  reports  D.  P.  Fahrick  of 
the  northern  great  plains  committee,  to  G-ov.  Roy  E.  Ayers.     Pahrick^s  re- 
port shows  construction  of  storage  for  '^^3)500  acre-feet  of  water  com- 
pleted or  under  construction,  furnishing  water  for  U15.OOO  acres  of  land. 
In  addition  to  ISl  irrigation  reservoirs,  more  than  2,000  stock-water 
ponds  have  "been,  "built .     The  program  has  included  reseeding  more  than 
350»000  acres  to  grass  and  diking  ar.d  contouring  or  terracing  20,000 
acres,  directly  aiding  by  irrigation  alone  at  least  5»000  individual 
families,  according  to  the  report.    Members  of  the  northern  great  plains 
committee  are  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  War  Be- 
partmxent,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Y'orks  Progress  Adjninis tration  and 
one  representative  from  each  state  in  the  north  plains  region — Montana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska.     (G-reat  Palls  Tribune, 
October  25.) 

Star  Farmer  "Last  month  Hunter  Rcy  G-recnlaw,   21,  Stafford  County, 

of  America         Virginia,  was  selected  from  1/0,000  farm  boys  studying 

agriculture  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  as  the 
Star  Parmer  of  America,"  says  Southern  Planter  (November).     "The  judges 
this  year  were  Dr.  G-ecrgo  P.  Zook,  executive  secretary,  American  Comicil 
on  Education^  S.  G.  McAllister,  president,  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany; and  Dr.  A.  G-.  Black,  chief,  Bui^cau  of  Agricul t-aral  Economics,  The 
honor  carries  a  $500  cash  award  donated  by  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Hunter 
G-roenlaw  was  I6  years  old  when  hi^.  father  died  and  left  him  to  carry  on 
the  U35"Scre  farm..    By  careful  records  of  his  nporatinns  and  long  hours 
of  hard  work.  Hunter  kept  the  place  goincT  and  com.pleted  his  course  in 
agricult^are  at  the  Palm.^uth  High  School.., Ho  has  nearly  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  livestock  on  the  farm,  vrrkcd  out  complete  rotations  f')r  all  his 
fields,  and  increased  the  soil  fertility  by  proper  fertilization,  and 
the  use  of  legumes,  to  a  point  that  grains  average  6  bushels  mnre  per 
acre  and  corn  3  barrels  more  per  acre  than  when  he  took  charge.,  »He  iias 
bought  a  tractor  and  jointly  with  two  other  farmers,  a  small  combine  for 
harvesting  small  grains,  lespedcza  seed  and  beans.     Numerous  other  shifts 
have  been  made  on  the  farm  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency.  He 
has  done  this  on  soil  that  has  been  under  the  plov^;  for  I50  to  200  years. 
Part  of  the  land  was  tilled  by  George  Washington,     It  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  farm  youth  to  know  that  land  doesnH  wear  out  when  ■ 
properly  farmed." 

Future  for  "Despair  or  Hope  for  R^aral  Youth"  is  the  title  of  an 

Rural  Youth        article  by  M.  M.   Chambers,  American  Youth  Commission  of 

the  American  Co-'oncil  on  Education,   in  Fraral  America 
(October),     He  says  in  part:     "Aside  from,  the  far-reaching  programs  of  the 
national  govcrnne?it  in  rural  credits,  crop-control,  and  soil  conservation, 
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(Future  for  Sural  Youth  -  continued) 

whatever  there  may  "be  of  optimism  for  rural  youth  who  remain  on  the  farm 
is  "based  upon  the  following  four  factors,  among  others:     (l)  the  possi- 
"bilitics  of  the  expansion  of  those  typos  of  intensive  agric^Jilture  which 
produce  what  were  once  known  as  luxury  foods,  "but  which  now  rapidly  en- 
ter the  category  of  staple  necessities  3.s  the  national  standard  of  living 
rises  and  as  the  means  of  rapid  transportation  improve;   (2)  the  likeli'- 
hood  of  developing  a  diversified  and  fertility-conserving  permanent  agri- 
culture to  STjpplant  the  short-sighted  'soil  mining^  operations  which  | 
have  always  characterized  om"  one-crop  areas,  such  as  the  cotton  "belt, 
the  to"bacco  "belt,  the  wheat  regions,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  even  the 
corn  "belt;   (3)  the  possi"bility  of  vastly  increased  use  of  crude  agri-  i 
cultural  products  now  largely  wasted  or  'Onused,  for  industrial  purposes  i 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  paper,  plastics,  motor  fuels,  paints  and 
varnishes,  and  sn.ores  of  other  nuch-nucded  commodities  which  industrial 
chemistry  now  begins  to  dem.onstrate  may  "be  transmuted  out  of  farm  crops 
which  have  hitherto  "been  used  exclusively  as  food  for  animals  and  man; 
and  (U)  the  likelihood  of  retaining  the  "best  eler^ents  in  American  r^aral 
culture,  and  improving  "both  the  quantity  and  q^oality  of  essential  social 
services,  including  pu'blic  education,  recreation,  health,  and  comim.unity 
cooperation,  so  as  to  "build  up  in  Am.orica  an  entirely  new  picture  of  a 
prosperoas  and  cultivated  agrarian  S)ciety,  with  a  way  of  life  peculiar 
to  itself  and  superior  in  many  respects  to  our  present  ijr'Dan  culture, 
rather  than  a  pale  imitati-^n  thereofo" 

Texas  Cotton  "Texas  made  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  when, 

Improvement        last  spring,  22,589  farm^ers  organized  one-type  cotton  im- 
provement cor.munities  and  planted  623,897  acres  to  good 
staple,"  says  an  editorial  in  Farm  and  Hanch  (November  l).     "Adding  this 
acreage  to  that  planted  to  good  staple  on  many  one-variety  plantations 
and  individual  farm.s,  acreage  in  "better  staple  in  193^  approxim.ated 
1,000,000,  according  to  E.  A.  Miller,  Extension  Agronomist,  One-type 
communities  were  organized  in  every  one  of  the  twelve  Extension  Districts, 
and  as  a  result,  the  first  report  on  staple  classification  for  Texas  showed 
only  1  percent  of  cotton  ginned  to  Septem."ber  1  to  "be  unt endera"ble  on 
staple.     Later  reports,  of  course,  will  increase  this  percentage  as  short 
staple  districts  make  their  reports.     Out  of  222  one-type  comriunities  in 
Texas,  twenty-nine  have  requested  classification  under  the  Classification 
Act  passed  in  the  spring  of  1936*     Other  communities  have  organized  and 
have  sales  days  in  \^ich  coripetitive  "bidding  for  uniform,  lots  is  asked. 
The  records  thus  far  show  that  this  "better  staple  is  producing  as  much 
and  more  per  acre  as  the  mongrel  or  short  staple  seed,  and  that  premxims 
have  run  from  $U  per  "bale  and  up,    With  the  start  made  in  the  production 
of  more  desira"ble  sta.plc,  plus  the  increase  in  yield  due  to  soil  conserva- 
tion Fieasures,  Texas  vdll  soon  get  "bac'K:  into  the  cotton  "business,,," 
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DEFT.     STUDIES  One  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  marketing  ex- 

MAEIICETS  ABROAD  perts  is  en  route  to  S-orope  to  try  to  expand  exports 

of  surplus  domestic  farm  products,   says  an  Associated  Press 
report.     Tlie  official,  F.  R.  Wilcox,  vice  president  of  the  Eederal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation,  carries  instructions  of  Secrstary  Wallace  to  visit 
England,  Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Prance  and  possibly  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  to  investigate  marketing  possibilties.    Recently  foreign 
trade  experts  in  the  departm.ent  reported  that  the  outlook  for  farm  exports 
next  year  V7as  less  favorable  than  for  this  year,  largely  because  of  stif- 
fening trade  restrictions,  greater  competition  from  other  agricultural 
countries  and  a  slump  in  world  business. 


BAG  POULTRY,  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  predicts  that 

DAIRY  OUTLOOK     because  of  ample  supplies  of  feed  available  at  favorable 

prices,  the  dairy  industry  ^ill     continue  to  expand  during 
the  next  few  years.    Milk  production,  y;hich  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  193^ 
was  the  highest  in  ih  years  of  record  keeping,   is  expected  to  reach  a  new 
peak  during  the  coming  winter,  the  bureau  said.     Pluid  milk  and  croam  con- 
sumption has  declined  since  reaciiing  a  high  in  1937 »  "while  consumption  of 
I  other  dairy  products  has  remained  practically  unchanged,  it  was  reported. 

Production  of  turkeys,  chickens,  eggs  and  other  poultry  -oroducts  also  is 
ex-pected  to  increase  in  1939  because  of  favorable  feed  prices.  (Associated 
Press.) 

i  DPMA  SELLS  The  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association,  Inc.,  a  pro- 

BUTTER  SUPPLY      ducer  cooperative  financed  with  federal  funds,  announces 

a  schedule  of  prices  at  v/hich  it  v;ill  resell  butter  about 
■  h  cents  a  pound  higher  than  it  paid  in  accumulating  supplies  in  the  open 
market  in  the  last  fev;  months,   says  an  Associated  Press  report  from  Chice.go, 
Resale  butter  in  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Toledo  trade  will  range  from  28  cents 
a  pound  for  S9  score  grade  to  29  3/^  cents  for  92  score. 


MUM  SHOWS  The  two  free  government ,  mum  shows  (Department  of  Agri- 

ENLARGED  culture  and  Botanic  Garden)  have  been  freshened  up,  iTith 

more  than  ^00  new  plants  put  into  each,  says  a  report  in 
the  Washington  Star.     In  the  '3'Jt'h  annual  chrysanthemum  exhibition  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  200  of  the  large  Japanese  blooms  and  nearly  UCC 
of  the  pompon  type  plants  were  added  to  the  show. 
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Electricity  in  "Nebraska  is  a  typical  example  of  the  trend  toward 

Riiral  Nebraska    electrifying  rural  homes  and  villages  west  of  the 

Mississippi  River,"  says  George  Kline,  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Nebraska  Power  District.    He  reports  two  manuf act-arers  are  making 
a  small  air-conditioning  "unit  that  can  be  attached  to  the  ceiling  of 
farm  homes,  and  small  cold  storage  locker  plants  for  farmers  are  being 
developed.    At  the  present  time  approximately  eight  percent  of  the  rural 
homes  of  Nebraska  are  served  by  electric  power,  while  by  19^!-0  the  twenty- 
eight  public  power  districts  now  organized  in  the  state  will  serve  forty 
percent  of  such  homes,  he  estimates.    During  the  summer  of  193^  "the  de- 
partment of  mechanical  engineering.  University  of  Nebraska,  held  a  rural 
electrical  school.    Typical  power  problems,  refrigeration  problems  and 
methods  of  wiring  for  the  farm  7/ere  taken  up.    Furthermore  the  university 
is  instituting  a  course  in  rural  electric  and  plumbing  installations  this 
fall  at  the  college  of  agriculture.     In  Saunders  county,  Nebraska,  an 
eastern  life  insurance  company  has  started  construction  of  a  model  farm 
home  in  which  a  complete  plumbing  and  electrical  wiring  system  will  be 
installed,  with  air  conditioning,  electric  refrigeration  and  a  refrigerated 
storage  unit.    Another  development  will  be  the  erection  of  summer  cottages 
along _ the  rivers  in  eastern  Nebraska,  the  cottages  to  be  air  conditioned 
and  serve  as  a  summer  resort  and  haven  for  Nebraskans  who  suffer  from  Hay 
fever.      (ice  and  Refrigeration,  November.) 

Microfilm  "The  American  Documentation  Institute  has  recently 

Trinter  added  a  film  printer  to  its  other    microfilming  facilities," 

says  the  Journal  of  Documentary  Reproduction  (Summer). 
"This  machine  was  built  to  exacting  specifications  v;hich  included  perfect 
safety  for  the  negative  at  all  times,  a  crisp  unblurred  image,  and  a 
speed  of  1,500  exposures  per  hour.    A  film-printing  service  is  available 
to  research  workers  and  institutions.     Rates  have  not  yet  been  determined, 
but  quotations  on  negatives  or  positive  duplicate  microfilm  prints  will 
be  furnished  if  the  originals  are  forv/arded  to  the  American  Documenta- 
tion Institute." 

Science  Clubs  High  school  science  classes  will  have  new  meaning  as 

for  Youth  the  result  of  the  formation  on  a  nation-wide  basis  of 

science  clubs  for  young  people  from  12  to  IS  years  old,  it 
was  announced  by  Robert  T.  Pollock,  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  the  City  of  New  York.     This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Institute's  30O 
clubs  with  6,000  members  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  which  conduct  an 
annual  Science  Pair,  discuss  current  problems  at  the  Science  Congress  and 
write  for  their  own  journal.    Members  of  the  new  organization  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  actual  scientific  research  and  will  con- 
tribute to  an  official  science  newspaper,  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.    The  organization  will  be  known  as  the  American  Institute 
Science  and  Engineering  Clubs.     (Science  News  Letter,  November  5.) 
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Department  American  Forests  (Novem"ber) contains  an  article  "by 

Reorganization    G.F. Collingv/ood,   "Secretary  Wallace  Reorganizes  Kis  De- 
partment".   A  short  editorial  on  the  same  subject  says 
in  part;     "All  land  ^jse  programs  involving  conservation  on  farm  lands, 
including  forestry  work,  is  consolidated  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice,   The  important  feat^ire,  however,  is  that  the  reorganization  clear- 
cuts  conservation  activities  and  integrates  them  as  essential  segments 
of  local  agricultural  and  land  use  problems,  thereby  effecting  more 
harmonious  and  more  efficient  relationships  between  all  bureaus  and 
agencies  of  the  Department.    Furthermore,  it  gives  the  state  foresters 
and  local  land  users,  both  farmer  and  timber  owner,  a  voice  in  shaping 
federal  land  use  programs  and  in  carrying  then  out.    The  fact  that  the 
plan  puts  a  check  upon  the  freedom  of  conservation  as  well  as  other 
bureaus  of  the  Department  to  engage  in  over-lapping  studies  and  programs 
on  their  own  account  is  a  merit  rather  than  a  defect  that  should  make 
for  order,  economy,  efficiency  and  less  bureaucracy." 

Courses  Food  Industries  reports:     "Food  engineers,  a  type  of 

in  Food  professional  man  widely  needed  in  the  food  industries  but 

Technology         as  yet  not  trained  by  the  universities,  are  to  be  educated 

at  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College.    The  division  of  engineering 
of  this  school  has  set  lap  a  new  four  year  curric-alum  which  will  lead  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  SciencxB  in  Food  Engineering,     The  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  produce  men  pa,rticularly  qualified  to  cope  with  the 
technical  problems  encountered  in  operating  a  food  plant  and  distributing 
its  products. . . " 

Ice  and  Refrigeration  says:     "Food  technology,  a  new  co-orse  of 
training  at  the  University  of  Maryland  to  prepr^re  young  men  for  a 
career  in  the  food  industry,  has  been  announced  by  President  K.  C,  Byrd. 
The  course  will  include  intensive  tra^ining  in  biolo{;y,  chemistry,  and 
engineering.    ParticJlar  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  basic  training  in 
general  organic  and  qualitative  chemistry;  general  and  food  bacteriolo.{^ 
and  sanitation;  and  the  principles  of  mechanical  and  electrical  and 
chemical  engineering,  and  unit  operations  in  TiOdern  factories,  said 
Dr.  L,  H,  James,  bacteriology  department  head.     Students  will  spend  the 
summ.er  working  in  plants  to  learn  by  first  hand  experience  how  to  apply 
factual  knowledge  to  operating  processes  of  present  day  food  factories,.,' 

Sxcbangc  Science*s  international  character  is  t'^  be  stressed 

Lect-'jires  through  a  new  exchange  of  lect-arers  between  the  United 

States  and  Great  Britain,  arranf^ed  for  in  L-ndon  and  sup- 
ported financially  by  the  Pilgrim  Trust,  established  by  Edward  S,  Hark- 
ness,  an  American.     In  alternate  years,  noted  British  men  of  science, 
chosen  by  the  R^yal  Society  of  London,  will  come  to  A".erico  to  speak; 
and  in  the  intervening  years  leading  American  scientists,  selected  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  will  ret^jirn  these  visits.    The  series  will 
be  inaugurated  on  December  8  this  year,  v/hen  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir  of  the 
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Exchange  Lect-ores  (continued) 

General  Electric  Company  rer,earch  laboratory  will  speak  in  London*  The 
first  English  lectiire  will  "be  presented  in  Washington  during  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  "by  Sir  William  Bragg,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society.     (Science  News  Letter,  November  5-) 

Eorecasting  The  Chief  of  the  River  and  Flood  Division  of  the 

of  Eloods  Weather  Bureau,  Merrill  Bernard,  is  author. of  "Defeating 

the  Eloods  by  Preparedness"  in  American  Forests  (November) 
He  says  in  part:     "Flood  forecasting  is  rapidly  developing  a  hybrid 
science— hydro-meteorology.    The  respective  roles  of  the  meteorologist 
and  the  hydrologist  have,  until  nov/,  been  fairly  free  of  confusing  over- 
laps.    The  meteorologist  has  dealt  with  the  atmosphere,  including  water 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  which  he  has,  figuratively,  handed  to  the  hydrolo- 
gist as  it  condensed  and  fell  as  rain.     The  hydrologist,  in  turn,  has 
undertaken  to  follow  the  'hydrologic  cycle'  from  rainfall  to  the  rotiixn 
of  run-off  waters  to  the  sea  and  of  evaporated  moistijre  to  the  atmosphere 
This  distinction  disappears^ however ,  in  the  problem  of  flood  forecasting 
which  necessarily  embraces  the  functions  of  both  sciences.    The  expan- 
sion of  the  Weather  B^JTeau's  river  and  flood  service  takes  into  account 
the  application  of  these  related  sciences.    The  work  has  been  regional- 
ized, the  country  having  been  divided  into  ten  hydrologic  regions  in 
v/hich  trained  hydro-meteorologists  will  apply  specialized  knowledge, 
not  only  in  rai::.fall  and  the  resulting  flood,  but  of  the  meteorologic 
causes  of  rainfall  as  well." 

Rehabilitation  An  "Analysis  of  70,000  Rural  Rehabilitation  Families" 

Farms  Report      a  joint  repo:;'b  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 

the  Farm  SecLU-'ity  Administration,  is  now  available.  The 
report,  prepared  by  3,  L,  Zirkpatrick,  is  based  upon  studies  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Michigai ,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado, 
and  in  other  selected  type-of- farming  areas.     The  report  shows  that 
practically  all  of  the  rehabilitation  clients  were  bona  fide  farmers. 
Most  of  the  applicants  were  tenants,  exceeding  their  percentage  in  the 
total  farm  population.     In  general,  the  clients  had  spent  fewer  years  on 
the  farms  they  v/ere  operating  at  the  time  they  applied  for  aid  than  the 
average  of  all  farmers  in  their  States  or  regions.    For  the  most  part, 
the  groups  were  made  up  of  middle-aged  farmers  whose  families  were 
larger  than  average  for  the  farm  population  in  their  respective  States 
or  regions,  and  represented  farm  population  below  the  minimum  for  decent 
standards  of  living. 

Largo  133s  A  193^  iiay  crop  of  92  :iiillion  tons— the  largest  in 

Hay  Crop  ten  years  ajid  one  of  the  largest  on  r-cord — has  been  fore- 

cast by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  1937  crop 
was  83  million  tons  and  the  1927-36  average  (including  several  drought 
years)  was  less  than  SO  million  tons.     This  year's  crop,  together  with 
last  spring's  farm  carryover  stocks  of  nearly  I3  million  tons,  makes  the 
second  largest  seasonal  supply  per  animal  unit  in  the  26  years  for  which 
comparable  data  are  available.     (American.  Produce  Review,  November  2.  ) 
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COTTOl'I  CROP  The  Crop  P.eporting  Board  forecasts  a  cotton  crop  of 

PCEECAST  of  12,137,000  hales,  based  on  conditions  as  of  November  1. 

1^,  Such  a  crop  would  compare  with  18,9^6,000  bales  harvested 

last  year,  the  largest  on  record,  and  13,201,000  bales  for  the  I927-36 
average.     The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shows  10,12^,708  running 

[  bales  ginned  from  the  193^  crop  prior  to  November  1,  compared  with  13,lb0,- 

t  U23  for  1937  and  9,SS2,530  for  I936. 

■f  ^  

POTATOES,  A  more  favorable  outlook  for  potato  growers  in  1939 

il  TRUCK  CROPS        is  indicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  large- 

ly as  a  result  of  prospects  for  considerable  reduction  in 
plantings.     If  present  prospects  for  smaller  production  and  improved  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  are  realized,  the  bureau  said:   "Both  prices  and  in- 
come received  by  potato  growers  in  1930  should  be  materially  higher  than 
in  other  recent  years."    The  potato  acreage  in  1939  is  expected  to  be  about 
i  8  percent  smaller  than  this  year, 

^  Tlie  bureau  also  says  a  small  reduction  in  truck  crop  acreage  for  1939 

is  indicated.     The  relatively  low  prices  received  this  year  by  growers  of 
important  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  shipment  are  cited  as  the  main  factor 
pointing  to  a  slight  reduction  in  the  total  acreage  planted  for  the  coming 
year.     In  193^  the  acreage  and  production  of  truck  crops  for  market  were 
the  largest  on  record. 


MUM  SHOWS  The  VTashington  Star  reports  that  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  mum  shov/  is  scheduled  to  close  tomorrow  at  9 
p.m.  and  that  the  Botanical  Garden  show  v;ill  be  open  for  at  least  another 
week,  9  a,m.  to  U-  p.m.  weekdays  and  9  3.,m.  to  noon  Saturday, 


NATIONAL  The  federal  park  system  has  been  enlarged  up  to  a 

PARKS  REPORT      total  of  ikk  areas,  covering  more  than  19,000,000 

acres  in  the  continental  United  States,  Haj:aii  and  Alaska, 
it  is  announced  by  Arno  3,  Cammerer,  director  of  the  National  P:irk  Service, 
in  his  annual  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes,     Total  travel  to 
the  various  areas  of  the  park  system  reached  an  all-time  high  of  15,133>^32 
for  the  travel  year  ending  September  30,  1937 >  ^'^^  ^'^^  pre-season  travel 
during  the  following  fall  and  winter  and  spring  months  reflected  an  increased 
use.     The  number  of  forest  fires  reported  in  the  western  national  parks 
was  the  lowest  since  1930.     (Washington  Post.) 
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Cooperative  Pood  Industries  (November),  commenting  on  the  fact 

Movement  that  the  cooperative  movement  is    growing  in  many  fields, 

says:     "Especially  among  agricultural  interests,  there  is 
a  constantly  increasing  development  of  organizations  for  "both  piirchasing 
and  selling  on  a  cooperative  "basis.    This  trend  may  have  an  important 
significance  for  food  manufacturers,  just  as  it  has  for  other  m.arkoters 
of  gO'^^ds  in  the  rural  o>reas  of  America,     The  experience  of  fertilizer 
marketers  should  "be  noted  in  this  connection.     Som.e  of  the  firms  who  used 
to  sell  only  throu^  dealers  or  direct  to  farm.ers  thought  they  v'ould  have 
nothing  to  do  with  farm  groups  p^orchasing  in  cooperative  fashion.  That 
proved  to  he  q-oite  a  r.i stake.      Other  companies  accepted  such  orders — 
in  fact  went  out  after  them.     Those  whp  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
co-op  movement  foimd  themselves  ?/ithout  customers  in  important  Proas  where 
previously  they  had  done  rn'och  business,     Food  industry  riarketers  r^ay  have 
a  like  experience  if  they  neglect  the  growing  number  of  agriciO-tural  pvT- 
chxasing  co-ops.    They  offer  a  splendid  field  for  processed  food  because, 
strangely  enough,  farmers  wives-  bi:y  canned  goods,  and  other  man^jf actured 
food  products.  " 

s 

Community  Refrigerating  Engineering  (Novem.ber)  contains  a 

Refrigeration    paper  by  C.  J.  Hui^d,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  on  a 

scheme  of  community  refrigeration  for  farmers,  under  the 
TVA  and  the  University  nf  Tennessee  (rxentioned  in  a  short  Science  Service 
report  in  the  Daily  Digest,  November  .1).    This  paper,  which  contains 
illustrations  and  plans  for  a  small  walk-in  cooler,  concludes:  "Earm. 
gro'ups  will  not  ask  for  a  comi-munity  refrigerator  until  they  are  f"'JiJ-ly 
informed  as  to  its  place  in  their  area,.    Agricultural  Sxtensi'-.n  workers 
and  Vocational  Agricolt-jr-e  instr-octors  can  do  much  to  inform  farriers  of 
this  developm.ent  and  to  evaluate  its  application  to  their  comriUnities, 
Refrigeration  manufac tourers  are  enco^JLraged  to  apply  their  technical 
knowledge  in  suggesting  refrigeration  equipr.ent  best  suited  to  the  comr- 
munity  needs.     It  will  be  only  through  this  procedure  that  a  well  roimded 
farm  refrigeration  program,  can  be  launched.     Gomjnunity  refrigeration 
can  be  adapted  to  certain  areas  where  more  specialized  refrigeration 
equipment,  such  as  individml  farm,  units  or  freezer  lockers,  does  not 
apply.  And  it  is  the  starting  point  for  a  long  term  developm.ent  in  both 
farm  and  comjnunity  refrigeration," 

Earm  Eorestry  Ar.erican  Eorests  (Nqvemiber)  contains  a  short  account 

in  Nebraska       of  the  recent  Nati-nal  Shade  Tree  Conference.  "The 

Nebraska  plan  of  cooperation  with  comr.ercial  nurserymen 
as  a  part  of  the  farm  forestry  planting  work,"  it  says,   "was  described  by 
Director  W,  H.  Brokaw,  of  the  Nebraska  Extension  Service.     G-iving  special 
credit  to  the  nursery  industry  for  the  part  it  has  played  in  developing 
farm  forestry  in  Nebraska,  Director  Brokaw  stated  that  the  Nebraska  Ex- 
tension Service  has  cooperated  with  the  nurserymen  since  the  first  Clarke- 
McNary  money  was  allotted  to  the  state.    This  plan  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  sr.all  charge  for  planting  stock  results  in  more  definite 
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Farm  Forestry  in  Nebraska  (continued) 

financial  interest  in  planting.    As  a  result,  Director  Brokaw  said:  'The 
farmer,  whose  land  is  improved  hy  a  windbreak    demonstration,  pays  a  hand- 
ling, packing^  and  shipping  charge  on  the  stock,  and  plants  <and  maintains 
the  demonstration.     Broadleaf  stock  is  purchased,  imder  contract,  from 
the  Nebraska  Nurserymen's  Association  and  evergreen  stock  from  the 
Porest  Service  Nursery  at  Halsey,  Nebraska,*..." 

National  Plan  Age  (November)  contains  "Next  Steps  Toward  Na~ 

Planning  tional  Planning"  by  G-eorge  3.  Galloway.     In  his  opinion, 

the  most  important  next  steps  in  national  planning  for  the 
United  -States  are:   "(l)  establishment  of  a  permanent  central  planning 
agency;   (2)  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics;   (3)  public  man- 
agement of  certain  natural  resource  industries  and  the  railroads;   (U)  en- 
actment of  the  industrial  reconstruction  bill;   (5)  undertaking  a  bold 
program  of  public  investments  in  low-rent  housing,  electric  power  and 
railroad  equipment;  (6)  creation  of  a  national  capital  issues  banking  sys- 
tem."    Discust^: ;'.L_f:  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics,  he 
says  in  pari.^  '(-Iz  need  better  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  our  economic 
system.     Thc-rlrs  to  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  we  are  much 
better  inforjied  today  about  the  economics  of  agricu-lt^jLra    than  about  in- 
dustry,We  need  in  the  fiold  of  industry  current  statistics  and  data  at 
least  as  adequate  as  those  provided  for  farm'ers  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics, The  organization  might  be  very  simple,  operating  through 
informal  consultations  of  business,  labor  and  government;  or  it  might  be 
elaborate  and  complete,  as  sketched  in  Dr,  Ezekiel's  book,  $2500  a  Year 
(Dr.  Ezekiei  is  Economic  Adviser  to  Secretary  Wallace),  and  as  provided 
for  in  the  industrial  expansion  bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress." 

Rio  G-rande  "Dramatic  possibilities  lie  in  the  struggle  for 

Water  Use  water  that  is  in  progress  along  our  Mexican  boundary,  as 

sketched  by  W,  W.  DeBerard  in  this  issue,"  says  an  editori- 
al in  Engineering  News-Record  (November  3).     "A  great  agricultural  pro- 
vince depends  for  its  siarvival  on  the  dry-season  flov,^  of  the' Rio  G-rande ^ 
and  if  only  a  short  cycle  of  drought  years  shorJd  come  it  would  face  de- 
at ruction.     Among  the  elements  of  the  case  a.re  overdevelopment  of  land, 
conflict  of  ripa.rian  and  appropriation  claims  to  the  river's  water,  in- 
sction  of  the  state  in  administering  the  water  used  by  its  citizens  and 
failure  of  the  federal  government  to  control  the  use  of  a  stream  governed 
by  international  obligations.    Back  of  all  is  a  serious  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  sources  and  variation  of  flow,  a  lack  that  only  recently  has  been 
remedied  in  part  by  painstaking  water  surveys.     No  more  striking  lesson 
of  the  need  for  study  and  control  of  water  resources  can  be  found  in  Ameri- 
can river  experience,  for,  although  the  Rio  G-rande  problem  has  become  one 
of  criticcal  urgency,  a  solution  is  not  yet  in  sight.     One  first  step  would 
be  adjudication  of  present  water  claims  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
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Interstate  "According  to  F.  L.  Thomas,  state  entomologist  for 

Movement  Texas,  close  cooperation  is  to  "bemaintained  this  year  Tdg- 

of  Bees  tween  his  department  and  the  Puhlic  Safety  Commission  of 

the  state,  as  a  result  of  regulations  passed  "by  the  legis- 
lature," says  an  editorial  in  American  Bee  Journal  (Novemher).  "These 
regulations  make  it  necessary  for  honeybees  shipped  into  the  state  to  he 
accompanied  "by  a  certificate  of  inspection,  from  the  state  entomologist 
or  other  authorized  officers,  stating  that  the  bees  and  equipment  are 
free  from  disease,     Tlie  certification  must  "be  "based  on  inspection  of  the 
"bees  within  sixty  days  prior  to  the  shipment.     Ten  days  in  advance,  notice 
must  "be  filed  with  the  state  entomologist  and  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  inspection  presented.    The  unauthorized  movement  of  "bees  from  one  state 
to  another  has  "been  the  source  of  much  irritation.    Because  disease  is 
at  times  moved  into  clean  territory  serious  pro"blems  have  arisen.    To  meet 
o'bjections  to  unauthorized  movement  several  states  now  prohi"bit  the  move- 
ment of  "bees  on  comhs  into  their  territory. ,,  It  is  important  to  develo^D 
a  plan  of  action  which  will  offer  a  minimum  of  delay  to  the  "beekeeper 
while  protecting  the  pu'blic  against  the  spread  of  disease," 

Medical  Care  "It  is  extremely  important  that  the  members  .of  the  . 

Under  TSA  Louisiana  Medical  Society  study  the  medical  care  program 

for  Farm  Security  Administration  families  which  is  a  sup- 
plement to  this  issue,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Ivew  Orleans  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  (iTovember).     "Wisely  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
recognized  that  their  responsibility  begins  with  the  health  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  expect  a  man  sick  and  ailing,  or  partially 
disabled  from,  some  remedial  ca^jse,  to  be  able  to  operate  a  farm,  with  the 
hard  physical  7/ork  that  is  necessary  to  till  the  soil.    As  pointed  out  by 
Dr,  Williams  (Medical  Director,  FSA) ,   it  is  essential  that  the  families 
be  kept  in  reasonably  good  physical  condition.     The  word  familier^  is  used 
advisedly  beca-;jse  on  a  farm  every  one  must  do  his  share  of  work  if  the 
farming  is  to  be  a  success.,, It  would  seem  from  the  suggested  understanding 
between  the  physicians  of  any  parish    and  the  FSA  that  a  very  fair,  just 
and  equitable  arrangement  is  being  presented  to  the  members  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,     The  choice  of  physician  is  permitted,  the  scale  of 
charges  is  that  which  is  a  standard  for  the  usual  professional  charges 
for  a  people  of  moderate  means.  Funds  of  between  I5  £^d  30  dollars  per 
family  will  be  available  to  pay  the  doctor.     This  represents  roughly  about 
200,000  dollars  which  would  be  distributed  to  the  physicians  for  services 
rendered  to  a  group  of  people  from  v/hom  undoubtedly  the  physician  has 
never  before  received  compensation.     The  arrangement  as  far  as  can  be 
.judged  is  not  bound  by  red  tape  and,  v/hat  is  extremely  important,   is  to 
be  conducted  in  conjunction  v/ith  committees  from  the  several  parish  r.edical 
societies.    Dr.  O'Hara,  the  President  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  points 
out  in  his  letter  to  Lr.  Williams,  that  the  f an ily  has  a  free  choice  of 
physician  ond  that  the  plan  provides  for  action  by  the  medical  society  as 
a  parish  uuit  and  as  a  state  whole.     These  two  desiderata  are  the  funda- 
mental basic  points  which  the  medical  profession  is  insisting  upon  in  re- 
gard to  ins-arance  schemies  and  the  like,,," 
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COTTOIT  Cotton  futures  advanced  30  cents  to  35  cents  a  "bale 

FUTUESS  at  New  Orleans  yesterday  under  "buying  induced  dv  the  govern- 

ment crop  forecast  of  12,137»00€  bales.     Some  investment 
demand  was  apparent  vvhen  trading  was  resigned  after  the  customary  20-minute 
suspension  and  together  with  trade  calling  lifted  December  contracts  'to 
2,6^  cents  a  pound;  January  to  8.5^;  ^^^^ay  S,36;  and  July  S,22  or  6  to  7 
points  above  the  previous  closing.     (Associated  Press.) 

MARKETING-  Dr.  Carl  B.  Robbins,  of  California,  has  been  appointed 

APPOINTIvIENT        assistant  director  of  marketing  and  regulatory  work  in  the 

Agriculture  Dep?„rtment.    He  is  a  former  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Stanford  University  and  came  to  Washington  in  1935        an  econo- 
mist with  the  AM.     (rT'ashington  Post.) 

POULTRY  Poultry    fanciers  of  Qae^^n  Anne's  County  (Md, )  v/ill 

SHOW  place  their  prize  stock  on  dis-olay  today  in  the  ninth  a:inual 

show  of  the  co-unty  poultry  and  game  association.     The  3-^3'y 
shov/  will  include  sections  devoted  to  chickens  and  turkeys,  game,  baby 
chicks  and  eggs,   (Associated  Press, ) 


RECORD  AIR  Gross  revenue  from  air  express  handled  in  the  nation- 

SXPRESS  wide  service  of  the  Railv/ay  Express  A^^ency  in  September  was 

6  percent  above  October  1937.  the  lorevioiis  all-time  high 
month,  the  agency  reported  yesterday.     Revenue  per  shipment  was  the  highest 
for  12  m.onths.     (Press.  ) 


HUNTING-   .  Hunters  were  warned  yesterday  to  tDl^e  extraordinary 

PRECAUTIONS        precautions  in  shooting  v:ithin  a  half  mile  of  crmips  of  the 

Civilian  Conservation  Coi^ps  by  E.  Lee  LeComnte,  Maryland 
State  Gajne  Warden.     Mr.  LeCompte  praised  the  young  men  of  the  coips  for 
their  "excellent  work  for  our  state  not  only  for  forestry  but  for  wildlife 
and  for  the  prevention  of  erosion."     "There  are  a  large  n"umber  of  CCC  canps 
in  Maryland,"  he  said,   "and  we  appeal  to  you  to  be  Ccoreful  if  you  go  hunt- 
ing not  to  shoot  toward  CCC  camps  or  in  the  vicinity  viiere  the  men  are  v;ork- 
ing.  "      Mr.  LeCompte  also  urged  cooperation  from  hi;jiters  in  preventing 
fire  from  destroying  forest  areas.      He  said:    "Your  cooperation  v/ill  pre- 
vent serious  forest  fires  and  save  not  only  v/ildlife,  but  covers  and  food 
on  which  wildlife  miist  depend,  "     (Baltimore  S'on. ) 
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Animal  Health  A  new  fall  and  early  winter  series  of  radio  "broadcasts 

Broadcasts         dealing  with  seasonal  live  stock  health  problems,  is  "being 

launched  over  a  large  group  of  radio  stations  this  month 
hy  the  Associated  Serum  Producers  >ander  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Animal  Health.     The  "broadcasts  are  being  made  in  connection 
with  farm  programs  and  market  report  periods  on  leading  stations  in  farm 
areas.    All  the  broadcasts  urge  the  farmer  to  call  his  veterinarian  at  the 
first  sign  of  sickness  in  his  live  stock  and  to  rely  on  veterinary  advice 
for  accurate  diagnosis  and  treatment.    Among  the  subjects  being  covered 
in  the  broadcasts  are  rickets,  hog  cholera,  garget,  fall  losses  in  feeders 
grass  poisoning,  corns ta. Ik  disease,  and  similar  health  problems.  (Journal 
of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  November.) 

A.A.A.S,  Gets  Science ' (November  H)  reports  that  the  Scientific 

Scientific  Mo.  Monthly  has  been  transferred  from  its  former  owner  to  the 

American  Association  for  the  AdvanceFient  of  Science,  and 
is  now  edited  in  the  Washington  office  of  the  association.     "The  transfer- 
of  the  joijirnal  to  the  association,  combined  with  efficient  editorship," 
says  Science,  "should  give  the  country  a  better  jo^irnal  of  general  science 
than  it  has  ever  before  had.     It  should  greatly  increase  the  membership 
of  the  association  and  have  the  cooperation  of  all  workers  in  science. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  editorial  policy,  but  an  endeavor  will  be  made 
to  make  the  journal  not  only  authoritative,  as  it  has  always  been,  but  of 
greater  interest  to  those  educated  people  who  wish  to  follow  the  advances 
and  share  the  spirit  of  science,  the  dominant  factors  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion.^," . 

Camera  for  To  provide  a  permanent  record  of  all  bread  scored  in 

Bread  Scores      the  laboratories  of  the  Am.erican  Institute  of  Baking,  Dr. 

William  K,  Cathcart,  head  of  the  research  division,  re- 
cently designed  a  new  style  of  camera  especially  for  this  work,  according 
to  a  report  in  Northwestern  Miller     ',,'November  2).     Baking  firms  that  are 
members  of  the  Anerican  Bakers  Association  are  privile£:ed  to  send  in  sam- 
ples of  their  bread  for  a  broad  score  report.     The  camera  wa8  built  to 
order  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first  ever  made  in' this  country  for  this 
specific  purpose.     The  scoring  of  bread  is  based  on  an  allowance  of  30  per- 
cent on  extfsrnal  q-aalities  and  70  percent  on  internal,  as  follows:  Ex- 
ternal: Volume,  10;  color  of  crust,  8;  symmetry  of  form,  J,;  evenness  of 
bake,  3?  character  of  crust,  35  break  and  shred,  3*     Internal:  grain,  10; 
color  of  crunb,  10;  flavor  or  ar^ma,  I5;  taste,  20;  texture,  15« 

Soil  Erosion  The  December  Science  Digest  contains  "The  Menace  of 

Soil  Er-oBion,"  a  U-page  condensation  of  "G-eneral  Aspects  of 
the  Soil-Erosion  Problem"  by  Hugh  H.  Bennett  and  W.  C.  Lowdermilk,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  in  the  I93S  Yearbook,  Soils  and  Men, 
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Shrinkage  Gladys  R,  White,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  in  the 

Regulations        Journal  of  Home  Economics  (NovemheT)  reports  that  the 

Federal  Trade  Commission  has  promulgated  shrinkage  rules 
for  woven  cotton  goods.    The  rules  apply  to  garments  made  from  woven 
cotton  goods  as  well  as  to  yard  goods.     She  says  in  part:     "The  new 
rules  define  'residual  shrinkage'  as  the  shrinkage  remaining  in  the 
fabrics  after  they  have  landergone  a  shrinking  process.     The  test  recom- 
mended for  determining  residual  shrinkage  is  contained  in  Commercial 
Standard  CS59-3^>   'Woven  dress  fabrics;  testing  and  reporting.'  Labeling 
is  not  compulsory,  but  provision  is  made  for  any  labels  that  are  used. 
All  woven  cotton  fabrics  labeled  with  such  terms  as  'full  shrunk'  and 
'will  not  shrink'  m-ost  have  been  fully  shrunk  so  that  no  residus.1  shrink- 
age is  left  in  them.     Partially  shrunk  fabrics  may  be  labeled  as  'shrunk,* 
'pre-shrunk, '  or  with  similar  terms,  provided  additional  information  is 
given  concerning  the  percentage  they  will  shrink  in  both  the  warp  and 
the  filling  or  in  the  direction  having  the  greater  shrinkage.  Eor 
example,  the  label  might  read:    tPrc-shrunk — residual  shrinkage  will  not 
exceed  warp — ^,  filling — ^,  Cora.nercial  Standard  CS59*^36«  *  •  •  •  " 

.Electric  Costs  "In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Michigan  Electrical  News, 

for  Farm  Homes    issued  by  the  state  organization  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  they  give  some  interesting  facts 
on  v/hat  one  kilowatt  hour  of  electric  energy  will  do,"  says  an  editorial 
in  Michigan  Farmer  (November  5)«     "For  instance,  in  the  farm  home,  it 
will  light  a  Uo~watt  lamp  for  25  hours,  or  run  a  flat  iron  for  two  hours, 
or  pump  1,000  gallons  of  water  from  a  shallow  well,  or  wash  70  pounds  of 
clothes,  or  refrigerate  food  for  18  ho\irs,  or  cook  a  meal  on  an  electric 
range,  or  run  a  sewing  machine  for  8  hours,  or  tell  time  for  20  days,  or 
operate  a  mangle  for  50  minutes,  or  take  care  of  the  door  bells  for  a 
month  and  a  half,  or  toast  bread  for  8  mornings,  or  percolate  Uo  cups  of 
coffee,  or  operate  the  kitchen  mixer  for  20  hours,  or  heat  3  gallons  of 
water  from  65  degrees  to  212  degrees,  or  run  a  6-inch  fan  for  50  hours, 
or  operate  a  razor  blade  sharpener  for  Ud  hours,  or  heat  a  hot  plate  for 
two  hours,  or  make  30  waffles.     And  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  uses 
a  farm  wife  can  make  of  such  a  servant 

Yearbook  "The  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Yearbook 

Comment  for  193^         taken  occasion  to  present  unusual  and  timely 

information  concerning  methods  of  building  soil  fertility 
and  stopping  erosion,"  says  an  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  (November  lO). 
"It  is  a  work  of  many  authors.     It  is  an  attempt  to  make  all  people  sensi- 
tive to  our  present  methods  of  farming  and  the  careless  and  wasteful 
practices  that  have  been  followed  in  handling  this  most  important  heritage— 
a  fertile  soil... The  Yearbook  is  a  good  book  for  all  persons  to  road. 
Good  farmers  and  teachers  in  agronomy  will  find  it  a  real  source  of  help 
for  getting  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  conserve  the  fertility  of 
the  land  and  make  it  more  productive. . .The  soil  should  be  of  interest  to 
every  person  for  no  nation  can  develop  a  strong,  resourceful  people  with- 
out a  fertile  soil.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  be  commended  for 
bringing  together  so  much  useful  information." 
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Citrus  Feed  "Citrus  pulp,  which  has  proved  as  good  feed  for  dairy 

in  Dairying        cows  as  "beet  pulp  and  which  .sells  at  a  lower  price  in 

Florida,  is  becoming  an  important  factor  on  the  local  feed 
market  and.seem.s  destined  to  grow  in  importance,"  says  Florida  Grower 
(Novemher).    :"Started  in  a  small  way  in  1932  "by  a  single  drier,  which  pro- 
cessed the  "byproducts  from  two  Tampa  canneries,  production  has  increased 
to  about  10,000  tons  annually.     Six  plants  in  Florida  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  two  are  operating  in  Texas,  r^nd  a  nuLiber  in  California,  Use 
of  citrus  pulp  as  a  feed  has  developed  largely  as  a  result  of  research  "by 
the  Florida  Experiment  Station.    A  recent  development  in  the  citrus  pulp 
industry  is  the  mixing  of  press  cake  and  molasses,  with  subsequent  drying 
of  the  mixture.     This  gives  a  feed  of  gopd  texture  which  permits  the  feed- 
ing of  molasses  without  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  handling  it 
in  the  liquid  form.    Dr.  R.  B.  Becker,  Dr.  W.  M.  Neal  and  Dix  Arnold  of 
the  experiment  station  sajr  that  this  dried  molasses-citrus  pulp  is  more 
palatable  than  plain  pulp,  and  should  give  a  feeding  value  equal  to  the 
combined  amounts  of  its  separate  ingredients. " 

BBS  Fur  Current  fashions  are  demanding  more  fur,  despite  a 

Research  diminishing  supply  of  wild  animal  pelts,  says  Frank  G, 

Ashbrook,  in  charge  of  fur  resources  lor  the  Department, 
and  the  f^ar  industry  is  turning  to  fur-bearing  animals  raised  in  captivity 
Ten  years  ago  the  number  of  pelts  sold  by  fur  farmers  or  ranchers  was  in- 
significant.    This  year,  Mr.  Ashbrook  estimates,  about  300»000  silver 
fox  pelts  and  200,000  mink  pelts  will  be  sold  from  animals  raised  in  wire 
pens  or  cages.     These  skins  will  represent  nearly  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  all  raw  furs  sold  in  the  United  States,  or  roughly  $13,000,000.,  To 
assist  fur  farm.ers,  Dr.  Thora  M»  Plitt,  formerly  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  has  begun  research  on  production,  of  more  furs  of  better 
quality.     The  work  is  cooperative  between  the  Bureaus  of  Biological 
Survey  and  Animal  Industry,  and  is  ^ander  the  supervision  of  Dr.  John  !• 
Hardy,  fiber  specialist  of  the  latter  B^areau,  .  Doctor  Plitt  vdll  investi- 
gate fur  fiber  structure  and  shape,  pigment  distribution,  density,  and 
relative  distribution  of  underfur  and  guard  hairs  of  such  fur  animals  as 
silver  foxes,  minks,  martens,  and  muskrats.    The  United  States  produces 
only  about  one- third  of  the  furs  it  uses,  hence  the  need  for  conservation 
and  increased  production  of  f-or  animals. 

Plant  Patents  More  than  300  new  varieties  of  plants,  fruits. 

Exceed  3OO         flowers  and  trees  have  been  invented  in  the  past  eight 

years  and  patented  by  their  inventors  in  this  country. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  plant  patent  law  in  May,  I93O,  close  to  I50  new 
varieties  of  roses  have  been  patented,  including  an  almost  thornless  rose 
and  an  almost  black  rose.     Patents  also  have  been  granted  for  a  golf- 
green  grass,  mushroom,  pcaoh,  apple,  cherry,  pecan,  orange,  grape  and 
fruit  trees.    A  New  York  chemist.  Dr.  Ralph  McKee,  is  one  of  the  champion 
plant  inventors  with  a  number  of  patents  for  new  varieties  of  fast- 
growing  poplar  trees  valuable  as  paper  pulp  producers.    There  are  also 
patents  for  carnations,  freesias,  lilies,  dahlias,  violets,  avocados, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  sugar  cane,  a  giant  pansy  with  stems  two  and 
a  half  to  four  feet  high  and  flowers  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 
Giant  grapes  and  an  orange  that  looks  like  a  lemon  have  also  been  patented. 
(New  York  Times. ) 
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and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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TO  SURVEY  Agriculture  Department  officials  said  yesterday  an  un-» 

S.A.  ^THEAT        .official  representative  would  survey  the  possibilitieB  of 
MARKETS  opening  new  markets  for  surplus  American  wheat  in  South 

America*    A  survey  of  the  market  situation  in  Brazil,  Chile 
, and  several  other  South  American  countries  will  "be  made  "by  Frank  Theis, 
Kansas  City  grain  man,  fomerly  connected  with  the  Agriculture  Department. 
Theis'  trip  will  "be  made  at  a  time  when  the  government  is  attempting  to 
place  100,000,000  "bushels  of  surplus  wheat  into  world  channels  under  a  sub- 
sidy program.     Officials  said  that  should  the  exporter  arrange  any  sales 
the  government  would  sell  him  grain  at  reduced  prices  enabling  him  to  meet 
world  prices.     (Associated  Press. ) 

COTTON  Producers,  ginners,  warehousemen,  crushers  and  merchant^ 

COUNCIL  shippers  froca  fifteen  states  will  gather  at  Memphis  on  Novem'- 

ber  21  to  perfect  organization  of  a  N'ltional  Cotton  Council 
to  bring  cotton  consumption  nearer  the  level  of  production  through  market 
expansion  and  devising  of  new  uses,  according  to  an  announcement  yesterday 
by  Oscar  Johnston  of  Scott,  Mississippi,  former  director  of  the  United 
States  cotton  pool.     Objectives  of  the  council  are  to  increase  consumption 
of  American  cotton  and  cottonseed  products  through  development  of  world  mar- 
kets, expansion  of  domestic  roarkets  through  advertising  and  sales  pronotion, 
research  for  new  usea,  legislation  to  encourage  consuription  and  coordination 
of  efforts  of  all  interested  groups,     (Press, ) 

MD,  POOD  &  Radical  changes  proposed  in  the  Maryland  Jood  and  Drug 

DRUG-  ACT  Act,  to  make  it  confom  with  standards  established  by  recent 

federal  legislation,  were  approved  yesterday  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  says  a  report  in  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
The  program,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  forthcoming  legislature  for  oc- 
actraent,  includes:   regulation  and  prevention  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  foods,   drugs  or  cosmetics;  definitions  and  stan^ 
dards  for  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics  and  devices;  labeling  of  foods,  drugs  and 
cosmetics;  adoption  of  regulations  by  the  Board  of  Health  pertaining  to 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics  and  devices;  regulation  of  the  sale  of  certain  dan- 
gerously potent  substances;  defining  of  adulteration  and  misbrfuiding  of 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics  and  devices;  defining  and  prohibiting  false  adver- 
tising of  foods,  drugs,  comsetics  and  devices  and  providing  certain  exempt- 
tions  and  penal tlQ 3, 
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Cotton  Bale  The  Farmer-Stockman  (November  1)  in  an  article  on 

Covering  cotton  "bagging  for  "bale  covers,  says  in  part:     "Under  this 

plan,  worked  out  "by  the  United  States  Departi.ient  of  Agri- 
culture, "buyers  are  going  into  selected  one-variety  communities  in  Texas | 
Oklahoma  and  Mississippi,  buying  cotton  in  hales  of  a  single  type,  of 
good  quality,  v/rapped  in  cotton  v/rapping,  and  then  seeing  to  it  that 
these  hales  are  carefully  classed,  shipped,  sold  and  delivered  in  Europe 
in  good  condition. . .Cotton  from  these  communities  is  ijniform  in  staple 
arid -of  good  quality.     It  is  ginned-  under  supervised  conditions.    A  sample 
is  drawn  at  tim.e  of  ginning,  the  only  sample  to  he  taken  from  one  of  those 
bales  at  any  time.     It  is  classed  "by  government  cotton  classers,  and  a 
certificate ' indicating  gradd,  staple  and  weight  of  hale  is  given  the 
farmer  at  the  time.     The  hale  is  v/eighed  and  paid  for  hy  the  marketing 
association  or  company,  which  collaborates  with  the  government  f^radcr. 
This 'cotton  is  wrapped  at  the  gin  in  cotton_ bagging,  instead  of  jute,  and 
tied  Y/ith  steel  bands... The  bale  is  completely  covered,  the  bagging  wrapped 
around  the  bale  and  the  ends  sowed  together.     The  cotton  is  kept- in  good 
condition  after  leaving  the  gin,  because  it  is  never  cut  or  offered  to 
local  buyers  under  the  present  destructive  system  of  slashing  and  cut-  . 
ting  the  bale... This  experimental  effort  was  really  the  responsibility 
of  the  cotton  trade,  not  of  the  government.  .  The  farmers*  job  is  to  pro- 
duce good  quality  cotton  and  plenty-  of  -it.     The  job  of  the  cotton  trade 
is  to  handle  tho.t  cotton  and  market  it  efficiently," 

Milo  Resists  "The  Texas  Experiment  Station  has  again  porform.ed  a 

Blight  service  for  southwestern  farmers,  especially  those  living 

■  in  grain  sorghum  areas,-  that  measured  in  dollars  and  cents 
is  v^orth  many  times  the  cost  of  operating  the  station  from,  its  beginning 
to  the  present  time,"  says  Earm  and  Ranch  (November,  l),     "Milo  blight  or 
milo  root  rot  attacked  fields  cmd  completely/  destroyed  them.     ThiS',  disease 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  sorghum-producing  area  until  farmers  4ost 
from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  bushels  of  grain  per  year.    R.  E.  Karper,  of 
the  Texas  Experiment  Sto.t-ion,  found  a,  strain  of  mdlo  that  was  resistont 
to  the  disease,  and  m^iltiplicd  the  sec-d- f  or  general  use. .. Thousands  of 
Texas  farmers  have  not  raised  a  good  crop  of  milo  for  several  years  and 
are  just  now  realizing -that  disease  is  responsible  for  the  light,  chaffy 
heads  and  ppor  crop.    Alongside  of  such  crops  this  year  hundreds  of 
demons tra.ti^ns  vdth  the  new  disease  resistant  variety  are  producing  fine, 
large  heads  and  a  good  crop. .  .Losses  due  to  r.ilo  blight  have  run  as  high 
as  50  percent  of  the  crop  in  some  counties, .Seed  of  the  new  variety  has 
been  v/idely  distributed  by  the  station.    The  certified  sorghim  growers 
have  increased  this  new  typo  alr.ost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  susceptible 
kind  this  year  and  will  have  approximately  1,000,000  pounds  of  seed  for  sale 
to  milo  growers  this  fall.    After  this  year  only  the  resistant  milo  will 
be  registered  and  certified.     Seeds ' distributed  to  around  60O  farmers  in 
fifty-two  comities  to  be  grown  for  dem.ohstration  and  increase,  through 
county  agents  and  vocational  teachers,  will  supply  another  million  pounds 
of  seed,  and  the  Lubbock,  Chillicothe,  and  Spur  Stations'  are  producing 
considerable  swplus  seed  for  f 'orth-er -f-oundat ion  seed  stock," 
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Scientific  Nature  (London,  October  22)  reports  the  formation- of 

Fdlm  Society      the  London  Scientific  Film  Society.  .  Its  formation  is  the 

result  of  work  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.     Its  aim  is  to  reveal  to  the  public  "both  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  the  potentialities  of  the  scientific  documentary  film. 
Such  a  society  can  do  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  scientific  accuracy' 
of  the  films  shown-  in  public  cinemas,  and  also  to  increase  the  number  of 
scientific  films  shown*" 

Cooperative  "In  an  address  before  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 

Forost  tion,  F.  A.  Silcox,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 

Protection  stated  that  a  national  forest  policy  can  be  achieved  *by 

starting  at  the  bottom  and  working  toward  the  top;  '  that 
is,  ^starting  with  the  forest  land  owners  themselves  and  working  up 
through  the  counties  and  states,  and  the  federal  government  cooperating 
all  the  way,*"  says  an  editorial  in -the Journal  of  Forestry  (November), 
"...The  Southern  Idaho  Timber  Protective  Association  is  probably  one  of 
the  more  successful  cooperative  forest  protective  agencies  in  America. 
Organized  in  I9085  this  association  now  protects  approximately  1,502,000 
acres  of  cutover,  brus'i,  and  timbcrland  lying  south  of  the  Salmon  River, 
Idaho.     Assessments  are  made  on  about  6OO  tho^jsand  acres  of  the  total 
area.     One  large  lumber  company  and  the  State  of  Idaho  each  contribute 
somewhat  over  Uo  percent  of  the  total  protection  fund  expended  by  the 
association;  miscellaneous  subscribers  and  nonmembers  contribute  about 
13  percent  of  the  total.    During  the  year  1937  members  and  subscribers 
contributed  over  17  thousand  dollars;  norjnembers  about  SUo  dollars,  and 
Clarke-McNary  contributions  amounted  to  slightly  over  $U,600.     The  asso- 
ciation the  invested  in  camp  equipment  and  tools,  in  autos  and  trucks,  in 
telephone  systems,  and  in  buildings  and  in  lookout  stations  almost  50 
thousand  dollars.    Data  indicate  that  the  Southern  Idaho  Timber  Protective 
Association  has  been  unusually  successful  in  controlling  fire  losses.  Be- 
tween 191^  and  1937  "the  total  area  burned  was  109,155  acres,  or  an 
average  of  U,5^8  acres  per  year.     This  amounts  to  -.Ul  percent  per  year 
of  the  area  protected. . .Timber  on  the  association  area  has  been  subjected 
to  numerous  insect  attacks.     In  these  cases  the  association  appears  to 
have  cooperated  with  experts  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  to  have  followed  out  all  possible  control  measures. .. Its  stated 
objectivey^to  *keep  Idaho  forest  Isjid  productive,  whatever  the  future  may 
bring  in  ownership  status Certainly  public  regulation  of  private 
timberland  should  not  discourage  voluntary  self-regulation  as  exemplified 
by  existing  timber  protective  associations," 

Two  addresses  of  general  interest  in  the  same  Journal  are:  Rural 
Community  Planning,  by  Paul  A.  Herbert,  Michigan  State  College;  and 
Recent  Developments  in  Cooperative  Opportunities  Between  Federal  and 
State  Forest  Agencies,  by  Howard  Hopkins,  Forest  Service. 
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New  Bean  .   '   "A  new  type  of  bean  harvester  v/ith  soft  rubber  rollers 

Harvester  has  been  giving  a  good  accoimt  of  itself  in  Yuba  county, 

.      ^  (California),"  says  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press  (October  29). 
"The  rubber  rollers  do  not  crack  the  beans  visibly,  and  tests  shoY/  that 
there  are  no  internal  cracks  which  interfere  with  germination.     The  new 
harvesters  were  first  tried  out  on  flax,  where  they  cut  down  the  loss 
from  breakage  of  seed  sometimes  as  much  as  20  percent.    And  they  are  par- 
ticularly useful  for  small  beans  of  all  kinds.     In  Ventura  county  there 
has-  been  some  question  as  to  whether  they  vzoiiid  be  ideal  for  large  limas, 
but  they  are  b.eing  given  a  trial.    Meanwhile-,  they  are  Just  right  for  red 
kidneys,  and  are  being  tried  on  the  various  types  of  small  beans," 

Hunting  Laws-'  "Several   new  provisions  added  to  Pennsylvania's  Game 

Protect  Farms    Code  during  the  last  legislative  session  should  give  farm- 
ers added  protection  against  depredations  and  reckless 
hunting  during  the  coming  open  seasons  on  game,"  says  Ppnr.ey-lvania  Farmer 
(N.ovember  5).     "One  provision  grants  to  the  G-ame  Commission  the  authority 
to  revoke  a  hijnter's  license  for  periods  up  to  five  years  for  assaulting 
a  landowner  or  lessee  or  for  destroying  his  property.    Another  provision 
makes  damage  to  farmers'  property  by  hunters  a  violation  of  the  game  law 
and  subjects  violators  to  the  jurisdiction  of  game  patrol  officers-  rather 
than  of  civil  officers  as  heretofore.     The  new  code  provides  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  a  hunter  to  leave  gates  or  bars  open,  break  down  fences, 
tear  down  fence  rail  posts,  or  injure  livestock  or  poultry  in  any  manner. 
It  provides  further  that  firearm.s  shall  not  be  discharged  within  I50 
yards  of  any  occupied  building  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  tenant." 

Chemistry  The  Chemical  Industry  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 

Medal  Industry,  awarded  annually  for  valuable  application  of  i 

chemical  research  to  industry,  has  been  presented  to 
Dr.  J.  V.  N.  Dorr,  president  of  the  Lorr  Company,  Inc.     The  award  was 
made  to  Dr.  Dorr  ''in  recognition  of  his  inventions  and  subsequent  world- 
wide introduction  of  apparatus  and  processBs* in  many  chemical,  metallurgical 
and  sanitational  operations  which  have  tnade  possible  low  cost  production 
on  a  large  scale,"     (New  York  Times.) 

Nev/  Corn      ■  •  The  farm  editor  of  the  Bloomingfon  Pantagraph  (October  2 

Combine  reports  the  recent  deWo'nstration  in  Leroy,  Illinois,  of  a 

combination  corn  picker  and  sheller.     This  new  type  sheller, 
he  says,   is  m.ounted  on  the  rear  of  a  two-row  husking  machine  and  an 
elevated  tank  holds  the  shelled  corn  which  may  be  trucked  directly  to  the 
elevator.    A  representative  of  the.  manufacturing  company  said  there  are 
many  areas  of  bottom  land  where  speed  is  essential  in  getting  the  crop  out 
of  the  field  before  roads  are  turned  into  mud  by  winter  rain  and  thaws. 
There  are  also  many  farm  units  without'  crib -space  for  the  crop.  Experience 
is  expected  to  determine  the  qiialities  of  the  corn  combine  machine  and 
its  new  method  of  handling  the  crop. 
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CAITADIM  A  new  Caxiadian-American  trade  agreement  has  heen  con- 

TEADE  PACT         eluded,   it  is  stated  "by  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King, 

says  an  Ottawa  report  to  the  New  York  Times.     His  announce- 
ment came  precisely  three  years  after  he  had  disclosed  the  negotiation  of 
the  first  reciprocal  trade  pact  v;ith  Washington,     The  Prime  Minister  is 
expected  to  go  to  Washington  this  week  to  sign  the  document  which  Secretary 
Hull  V7ill  sign  for  the  United  States. 

Brazil  will  follow  the  "liberal  and  progressive"  trade  program  of  Sec- 
retary Hull  in  preference  to  the  "bilateral  political  policies  of  the  to- 
talitarian states,  Paulo  G,  Hasslocher,  commercial  counseler  of  the  Brazil- 
ian Embassy,   said  yesterday  as  he  indorsed  the  proposed  Anglo-American 
trade  agreement.     The  diplomnt  declared  that  signature  of  an  Anglo*-American 
trade  treaty  would  constitute  "the  most  important  step  for  the  peacG  of 
the  world"  in  over  ICQ  years.     (TV.ashington  Post.) 


CORM  LOAN'S  Secretary  Wallace  announces  the  government  will  make 

ANlTOUlTCrED  loans  on  this  year's  corn  crop  at  the  rate  of  57  cents  a 

bushel.     Loans  will  be  made  at  this  rate  to  all  farmers  in 
the  commercial  corn  area  v:ho  did  not  exceed  their  193^  corn  acreage  allot- 
ments.    The  commercial  area  includes  ^66  coimties  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  iTebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Kentuclcy.     Loans  v;ill  be  made  at  U3  cents  per  bushel  to 
farmers  outside  the  commercial  area  who  did  not  exceed  their  total  soil- 
depleting  acreage  allotments.     The  corn  loan  was  announced  after  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Reporting  Board  estimated  this  year's  corn  crop  would  total 
2, Use, 958, 000  bushels.     (Associated  Press.) 


VIRGINIA  Pogulations  for  enforcement  of  the  outdoor  advertising 

OUTDOOH  ADS       act  passed  by  the  193S  Virginia  General  Assembly  have  been 

issued,  says  an  Associated  Press  report,  by  Harold  J.  Neale, 
state  director  of  outdoor  advertising.     The  law  goes  into  effect  January  1. 
Any  person  or  concern  engaged  in  the  business  of  outdoor  advertising  must 
obtain  a  license  before  January  1.     The  license  fee  is  $25.     If  the  licensee 
has  his  principal  place  of  business  outside  the  state  or  if  the  concern  is 
incorporated  outside  the  state,  it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  $1,CC0 
bond.     Signs  on  farms  relating  to  farm  produce  furnished  by  the  farm  are 
excepted. 
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Chronica  E.  IT.  Munns ,  Forest  Service,   in  a  letter  in  the 

Botanica  Jo^ornal  of  Forestry  (November)  reports  that  Chronica 

Botanica,  issued  as  an  annual  for  the  past  three  years, 
is  now  being  published  as  an  international  bimonthly,  Chronica  Botanica, 
International  Plant  Science  Newsmagazine.     "Its  field  of  work,"  he  says, 
"includes  forestry,  horticulture,  botany,  and  agronomy ...  Chronica  Botanica 
is  also  sponsoring  a  new  series  of  plant  science  books... The  editor  of 
Chronica  Botanica  is  Dr.  Frans  Verdoorn  of  Leiden,  Holland. . .Five  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  editorship  arc  Americans," 

Medical  Aid  A  letter  in  Social  Frontier  (November)  describes 

for  Farmers        briefly  a  program,  of  low-cost  medical  care  for  Canadian 

farmers.     Started  in  the  farm,  community  of  Holdfast, 
Saskatchewan,  the  idea.,  it  says,   "has  largely  revolutionized  the  system 
of  health  and  medical  care  over  a  substantial  part  of  the  Western 
Canadian  prairies,  where  doctors  were  ordinarily  called  in  only  in 
extreme  emergency  and  were  ill  compensated  for  their  services.  New 
laws  were  enacted  in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  permitting  the  applica- 
tion of  taxes  to  this  p-'urpose.    According  to  the  latest  statistics  there 
were  102  of  the  302  m.unicipalities  in  Saskatchewan  with  a  full-time 
municipal  doctor,  while  many  municipalities  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta  have 
made  contracts  with  physicians  and  the  movement  is  steadily  spreading. 
Alike  from  the  standpoints  of  the  agricultural  residents  and  the  doctors 
the  scheme' has  worked  out  to  fairly  uniform  satl pf action, ,, In  the  little 
agricultural  community  v.here  the  plan  was  born  ,      the  doctor  is  now  paid 
$U,000  a  year  by  the  m.unicipality  and  all  his  services  are  free  except 
that  in  maternity  cases  a  fee  of  $7«00  is  charged.     The  patient  pays  for 
his  medicine  and  if  a  serious  case  requires  a  surgeon,  specialist,  nurse, 
or  hospital  treatment  these  have  to  be  paid  for  '^-n  the  usual  private 
basis.     These  are  the  usual  terms  prevailing  throughout  the  various 
municipalities  of  Western  Canada  which  have  adopted  the  plan,  for  which 
the  average  farmer  is  taxed  $11.50  per  year." 

Country  Estate  Country  Life  (November)  contains  "Our  Soil — or  Our 

Soil  Erosion      Life"  by  P.  G-.  Cross.     The  article  is  illustrated  by 

photographs  from  the  Department.    An  editors'  note, 
headed  "A  Country  Estate  Obligation"  says  in  part:     "The  value  (of 
erosion  control  measures)  is  being  proved  on  demonstration  projects 
throughout  the  country  by  cooperating  farmers  who,  while  enjoying  their 
advantages,  are  also  passing  them  on  to  others.     Therein  lies  the 
opportunity  and  obligation  of  the  country  estate  owner.     His  land  is  no 
more  immune  to  ems  inn  than  the  poorest  farm — if  wrongly  managed.  But 
because  it  is  owned,  presumably,  by  an  educated,  progressive,  far-sighted, 
public-minded  individual  it  is — or  should  be — an  object  lesson  in  the 
campaign  for  soil  salvation;  a  standard  bearer  in  the  conservation 
crusade  that  so  vitally  affects  ^os  all," 
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Beautifying  "Roadside  improvement  and  "beaut  if  i  cat  ion  has  become 

Roadsides  a  national  problem,"  says  Robert  C.  Helgeson  in  National 

Seedsman  (November) .     "This  fact  is  attested  to  in  federal 
specifications  for  road  construQtion  grants  to  the  states  which  allot  a 
portion  of  appropriations  for  this  purpose;  and  in  the  work  of  such  pro- 
gressive commonwealths  as  Michigan,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and 
others,  where  citizens  and  visitors  enjoy  the  beauty  which  has  been 
created  for  thera,,,A  few  state  highway  departments  have  landscape 
architect  directors  to  supervise  roadside  improvement ... In  I92S  national 
legislation  was  enacted  v/hich  appropriated  a  sum  to  landscape  ^parkways 
or  roadsides  on  a  reasonably  extensive  mileage. '     Since  1928  the  Bureau 
of  Roads  has  expanded  its  activities  to  include  research  and  investiga- 
tion aimed  to  produce  informa,tion  for  state  and  comty  agents  and  con- 
struction engineers.     This  program  has  produced  much  data,  and  acts  as  a 

clearing  house  for  ideas  which  has  been  invalue^blc  .to  the  nation  

Fortunately,  the  government  is  taking  a  long  range  view  of  the  subject. 
It  is  hoped  that  'landscaping  will  have  a  regular  place  in  highway  con- 
struction of  the  future,*,,." 

Australian  "The  first  number  of  the  Australian  Journal  of 

Journal  Science  has  recently  been  issued,"  says  Nature  (London, 

October  22).     "This  journal  is  published  by  the  Australian 
National  Research  Co"'uncil  under  the  auspices  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  six  numbers  will 
appear  each  year ,. .Australian  Science  Abstracts  are  in  future  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Australian  Journal  of  Science  as  a  supplem.ent, . .  " 

Basin  Lister  Most  unusual  of  all  the  furrows  plowed  in  McLean 

Successful         county  (Illinois)  this  fall  are  believed  to  be  those  made 

by  the"basin  lister,"  a  new  machine  used  in  the  Leroy 
Soil  Conservation  Service  district,  says  a  report  in  Bloomington  Panta- 
graph  (October  3^) •     ^he  ground  is  left  in  great  ridges,  two  feet  apart. 
The  deep  furrows  are  dammed  up  every  8  or  10  feet  by  a  special  attach- 
ment to  the  big  plow.     This  leaves  the  surface  one  great  series  of 
basins  to  catch  and  hold  water,  to  prevent  runoff  even  during  the 
heaviest  rainfall.    By  making  the  water  soak  into  the  surface,  it  is 
robbed  of  its  power  to  wash  gullies  or  carry  away  the  top  layer,  the 
most  fertile  soil, . »A  dozen  men  have  used  the  new  machine,  provided  by 
the  Conservat  i'-^n  Service,     Several  have  reported  highly  in  its  favor  for 
use  on  rolling  land  where  er^si^^n  is  a  problem.     The  machine  was  designed 
to  conserve  moisture  in  areas  where  drought  is  common.     It  is  proving 
quite  effective  in  preventing  runoff  and  erosion  where  there  is  abundant 
rainfall,  however,    D,  0.  Carter,  assistant  agronomist  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  explained  that  this  method  of  controlling  erosion  is 
effective  on  those  soil  types  where  the  subsoil  will  absorb  the  moisture. 
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International  Bo'b  Bush,   of  the  editorial  staff  of  Field  &  Stream, 

Bird  Treaties    says  in  the  Decemher  issue:  "American  sportsmen  who  take 

pertinent  interest  in  the  waterfowl  situation  in  their 
own  country  and  Canada  are  apt i: to  ' forget  that  their  efforts  are  in  real- 
ity directed  towards  solving  only  two-thirds  of  the  wildfowl  prolDlem,  and 
that  once  "beyond  our  "borders  countless  millions  of  our  waterfowl,  shore 
birds  and  song  birds  enter-.eountries  where  game  laws  are  unheard  of,  and 
where  the  'open  season*  extends  v/ithout  a  let-up.     The  following  quotation 
is  from  the  latest  pamphlet  of  the  International  Committee  for  Bird  Preser- 
vation:   'Millions. of  individuals  of  U2I  kinds  of  our  United  States  birds 
depart  in  autmn  to  regions  where  the  word  "conservation''  has  little  maan- 
ing.     Forty-five  kinds  of  shore  birds  receive  no  protection  after  leaving 
our  borders.     Seven  species  of  geese  and  twenty-one  varieties  of  ducks  wing 
their  way  to  lands. where  their  lives  are  in  constant  jeopardy.*    Here  is 
food  for  thought,-  and  more  or  less  of  a  challenge.     To  be  sure.,  ^  the  migra- 
tory bird  treaty  with  Mexico  has  helped  greatly,  and  there  are  scattered 
refuges  in  some  of  the  Pan-imerican  countries.    But  more  %Teoities  are  need- 
ed, and  it  would  appear  that — with  the  assistance  of  such  agencies  as  the 
International  Committee — we  might  direct  our . at t ent i on  to  the  migratory 
bird  problem  as  a  three-way  proposition, " 

Fur  Farming  The .Fur  &  Market  Journal  (November)  says  editorially: 

Research  "Little  has  been  done  up  to  now  in  the  way  of  scientifically 

solving  some  of  the  major  problems  of  the  fur  industry,,. 
This  year,  however,  a  start  has  been  made  to  tackle  some  of  the.se  pfobleras. 
Re-search  has  been  started  in  the  fields  of  nutrition,  bacteriology,  para- 
sitology, endocrinology  and  virus  diseases  in  the  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture,    Work  on  fox  and  mink  disijemper,  aided  by  funds  from  the  Ameri- 
can National  Fox  and  Far  Breeders  Association,  has  been  progressing  rapidly 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.    Research  is  being  carried  on  at  the  Oregon 
College  of  Agriculture  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  land  grant  colleges 
throughout  the  northern  tier  of  states  ,will  have  research  in  fur  farming 
problems  under  way  before  long, ,,We  urge  every  fur  farmer,  large  or  small, 
to.  give  his  wholehearted  supioort  to  these  research  projects." 

The  Department  has  recently  started  research  on  fwc  farming  problems, 
under  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  (Daily  Digest,  November  9)* 

Devices  Kill  Two  new  devices  developed  at  Rutgers  University  (N, J, ) 

Plant  Enemies    are  proving  effective  in  the  endless  war  against  insects 

and  other  plant  enemies,  says  a  Science  Service  report. 
One  is  an  electric  soil  pasteurizer,  invented  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Krueger  of 
the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture,     It  thrusts  wedge-shaped  metal 
strips  into  the  soil  in  the  flats  in  v/hich  plants  are  started.     0?he  cur- 
rent generates  heat,-  which  rids  the  soil  of  microorganisms,  insects,  para- 
sitic worms,  weed  seeds  and  other  harmful  life  forms,     A  six  to  eight 
minute  treatment  suffices.     The  second  apparatus,  knovm  as  the  hot  box, 
is  intended  to  rid  flowering  plants  of  the  cyclamen  mite.     It  is  a  solid- 
ly built  chamber  with  a  tight  door,   in  which  the  temperature  can  be  raised 
to  a  point  where  the  mites  are  killed.     The  hot  box  is  the  invention  of 
Dr.  Clyde  C.  Hamilton  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
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U.S.  HEALTH  The  health  of  the  nation,  judged  on  the  "basis  of  raor- 

I^CPROVEMENT      tality  rate,  was  "better  this  year  than  at  any  time  in  the 

past  decade  except  1933 »  "when  a  record  was  estahlished,  ac- 
cording to  a  li.  S.  Piiblic  Health  Service  report  yesterday.     On  this  "basis, 
the  report  said,  193^  health  conditions  "have  "been  remarkably  good  and 
continue  to  reflect  a  period  of  great  achievement  in  public  health,"  The 
death  rate  for  the  first  forty-one  weeks  of  the  year,  comjputed  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  v/as  11  per  1,000  of  population,  compared  with  10.8  for  the 
comparable  period  in  1933.  (Press.) 


TVA  POWER  "The  Federal  Government  was  accused  before  Supreme 

CHALLENGE  Court  yesterday  of  attempting  unconstitutionally  to  set 

up  a  government  power  monopoly  in  the  Tennessee  River  Val- 
ley, and  thereby  to  drive  privately  owned  electric  utilities  completely 
from  that  vast  region, "  reports  Turner  Catledge  in  the  New  York  Times. 
"The  charge  came  from  Raymond  T.  Jackson  of  Cleveland  and  John  C,  Weadock 
of  New  York,  counsel  for  fifteen  power  companies,  who  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  invalidate  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Tennessee  and  enjoin  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from 
fiirther  prosecution  of  its  power  program  insofar  as  it  competes  with  pri- 
vate enterprise..." 


LIG-HT-WEIGHT  To  show  that  the  principle  of  light-weight  construction 

FREIGHT  CARS        in  use  for  railway  passenger  equipment  may  be  extended  to 

freight  cars,  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  has  on 
exhibition  today  and  tomorrow  (in  New  York  City)  a  box  car  and  refrigerator 
car  of  advanced  design.     The  box  car  is  of  welded  steel  and  weighs  fifty 
tons.     The  refrigerator  car    is  of  forty  tons  and  is  welded  and  riveted. 
High-tensile,  corrosion-resisting  steel  has  been  used  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  in  the  construction.    Each  car  v/eighs  about  four  tons  less 
than  those  of  standard  design.     In  the  case  of  the  refrigerator  car  this 
factor  is  helped  by  a  new  and  efficient  form  of  ventilation.     The  refrig- 
erator cars  may  be  used  with  dry  or  ordinary  ice.     (Nev/  York  Times,  ) 


BUTTER  STORAGE              The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reported  yes- 
terday creamery  butter  in  storage  November  totaled  193»** 
751 » 000  pounds,  a  decrease  of  16,952,000  pounds  during  October.     The  Novem- 
ber 1  figure  was  95>127jOOC  pounds  larger  than  that  for  November  1  last 
year  and  7^> 603,000  pounds  greater  than  the  ^-year  average.  (Associated 
Press,  )  '  
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"Artificial"  jP.  Hanley,  School  of  Agriculture,  Cain"bridge  (England) 

Farm  Manure        in  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (November) 

says  in  part:     "The  possibility  of  converting  straw  into 
'artificial'  farmyard  manijxe  on  the  field  itself  is  of  interest  on 
mechanized  corn-growing  farms.     There  is  little  doubt  that  the  rotted 
straw  in  farmyard  manure  is  a  very  valuable  constituent  and  its  effect 
on  the  soil  may  be  just  as  important  as  that  of  the  excreta  v/ith  vmich 
it  is  mixed,  provided  it  has  been  properly  rotted.     It  is  not  so  rich  in 
the  common  elements  of  plant  food  as  is  the  excreta  but,  on  decomxposition, 
it  forms  the  humus  which  is'  so  important  in  maintaining  soil  structure". 
Unrotted  straw  has  long  been  known  to  depress  the  yield  of  crops  when 
ploughed  into  .the  soil  by  itself  for,  in  a  dry  season,  the  straw  may  not 
decompose,  in  which-case  it  merely  accentuates  the  effects  of  the  moisture 
deficiency  by  making  the  soil  more  open,  while  if  conditions  are  favour- 
able for  the  decomposition  of  the  straw,  the  soil  is  robbed  of  its  sup- 
plies of  available  nitrogen  by  the  organisms  that  decompose  the  straw 
since  cereal  straw  itself  does  not  contain  sufficient  nitrogen  to  meet  - 
the  requirements  of  thd  rotting  organisms.     The  addition  of  artificial 
fertilizers  with  the  straw  at  the  time  of  ploughing-in,  however ,  ..seems 
to  overcome  some  of  these  disadvantages  and  the  preliminary  results  of 
long-term  field  experiments  at  Eothamsted  suggest  that  this  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  is  Y/orthy  of  full  investigation.    As  with  all 
experiments  on  the  use  of  organic  materials  as,  compared,  with  .  inorganic 
fertilizers,  however,  a  long  period  must  elapse  before  the  results  can 
be  judged. "  .  •  ■ 

Civil  Service  The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  following 

Examinations    examinations:     (unassembled)  Autogiro  Pilot,  $3200,  Bureau 

of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qiaarantine ,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey; 
(assembled)  Senior  Biological  Aid  (injurious  Mammal  Cbntrol),  $2000, 
B-areau  of  Biological  Survey,    Applications  must  be-  on  file  not  later 
than  the  following  dates — (-a)  December  12,  if  received  from  States  other 
than  those  named  in  (b)  ,   (b)  Decem.ber  I5,  if  received  from  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon.,  Utah-," 
Wai?hington,  Wyoming. 

Scientific  America,  with  only  30,000  research  scientists  as  con- 

Workers  pared  with  Germany's  70,000  and  Soviet  Russia's  100,000, 

needs  more  scientific  workers  to  assure  her  future,  Clarence 
Erancis,  president-  of  the  General  Foods  Corporation,   told  the  Ohio  State 
University  Research  Foundation  recently.     "It  is  my  conviction  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  new  frontiers,"  he  declared  in  urging  upon  his 
audience  the  necessity  for  increased  scientific  study  of  new  ways  of  doing 
things  and  of  new  products.     "If  the  public,  business,  government,  labor 
and  the  farmers  will  get  solidly  behind  our  scientists ,. .we '11  soon  dis- 
cover so  many  ways  to  improve  our  co^antry  and  to  get  more  of  the  good 
thi.igs  of  life  to  more  people  that  new  jobs  will  be  created  until  un- 
employment is  just  about  wiped  out,"  he  argued.     "The  barriers  that  pre- 
vent us  from  being  better  fed,  clothed,  housed  and  more  generally  era- 
ployed.  .  .center  around  nan's  dislike  for  change.     But  there  are  many 
signs  this  inertia  is  yielding."     (Science  Service.) 
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Bridge  Tree    -  A  San  Francisco  report  in  American  City  (November) 

Planting  says  90O  trees  and  plants  of  26  coniferous  varieties — 

in  reality  a  miniature  'forest"  of  evergreens,  costing 
$90,000— have  been  planted  at  the  San  Francisco  approach  to  the 
$77,000',000  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  to  cover  the  bare,  raw 
background  of  the  approach  as  well  as  to  give  an  out-of-doors  look  to 
the  gateway  to  the  city.    Tall  c^'^ress  and  redwood,  bright  green  English 
holly  and  stout  oak  trees  were  transplanted  to  make  a  scenic  background 
for  the  world's  greatest  bridge.    A  total  of  121,000  square  feet  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  bridge  was  planted  with  grass,   shrubs  and  trees. 
State  Arboriculturist  H.D.Byers  designed. the  landscaping  scheme,  with 
6U,000  square  feet  planted  to  lav/n  of  seaside  bent-grass,  the.  remainder 
devoted  to  coniferous  plants  ^^nd  flowers. 

Fifty  Years  Under  the  title,  "The  Romance  of.  Fifty  Years  With 

With  Plants      Plants,"  Parks  and  Recreation  (November)  reviews  "The 

World  Was  My  Garden"  by  David  Fairchild,  "well  known  .over 
the  v/orld  as  a  botanist  and  agricultural  explorer  of  great  accomplish- 
ments and  for  over  twenty  years  head  of  the  division  of  Foreign  Plant 
Exploration  and  Introduction  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture... 
When  Mr.  Fairchild,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  entered  the  service  of  the 
G-overnment  in  I889  as  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Section  of  Plant  Pathology 
he  became  associated  with  a  small  grouo  of  other  young  men  whose  tastes 
were  similar  and  whose  lives  have  also  been  dedicated  to  seri^^us  plant 
research.     Their  names,  particularly  those  of  Walter  T.  Swingle,  Beverly 
T.  G-all^way.,  P.  H.  Dorsett  and  Morton  B.  Waito,  appear  frequently  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Fairchild *s  book  and  this  country  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  group  for  their  contributions  to  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture. Later  there  appear  the  names  of  men  more  fa.miliar  to  our  readers 
Frank  N.  Meyer,  Peter  Bisset,  E.  H.   (Chinese)  Wilson,  John  McLaren,  and 
others.     To  all  these  Mr.  Fairchild  gives  wholehearted  acknowledgement 
for  their  achievements  and  their  help  in  his  n\m  work... The  illustrations 
most  of  which  were  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  are  in ' themselves  an  education.  Yhe 
work  seens  to  us  to  be  oxie  of  the  best  books  published  in  recent  years." 

Einstein  Heads  Prof.  Albert  Einstein  will  head  the  Advisory  Committee 
Fair  Science      on  Science  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  it  is  announced 

by  G-rover  Whalen,  President  of  the  Fair.     The  committee 
will  cooperate  y;ith  fair  officials  in  preparing  a  central  exl^ibit  of 
science,     "In  this  exhibit  the  committee  will  show  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess of  science,"  Dr.  Gerald  Wendt,  director  of  science  at  the  fair, 
declared,     "Science  has  been  so  successful  in  its  attack  on  nature  and 
in  solving  the  great  problems  of  the  universe  because  it  has  used  always 
the  precise  experimental  method  of  testing  its  ideas  and  of  proving  its 
conclusions,,,"     (Science  Service.) 
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Electricity  0 J.  ■H-UTci,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, writing 

Sayes  Money      in  Agricultural  Engineering  (November)  on  farm  electrifica- 
tion in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  says  in  part:     "It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  the  southern  farmers  of  just  ordinary  means 
are  using  electric  equipment  to  make  electricity  'pay  its  way*  and  in- 
crea.se  farm  incomes.     In  North  Georgia,  J.  S.  Christian,  a  dairy  farmer 
with  some  25  cows,  without  electricity  made  a  net  fo,rm  income  in  193^  0^ 
$975 •     When  he  first  received  electric  service  his  primary  investment  for 
v/iring,  lighting,  and  home  conveniences  was  $3^2.     Electricity  made  it 
possible  to  install  refrigeration  and  other  equipment  to  enter  the 
Grade  A  bottled  r.ilk  bus iness .     Farm  electric  ea^uipment  cost  $927;  a 
truck  and  other  supplies,  $1,075»     This  made  a  total  of  $2,3^^  invested 
in  farm  and  home  improvements.    However,  his  net  income  for  1937  ^Q-s 
$2,36U,  or  an  increase  of  $1,3^9  over  193^«     This  represents  a  return  of 
nearly  60  percent  on  his  total  investment  in  farm  and  home  improvements., 
A  neighboring  farmer,  Henry  Calloway,  a  truck  grower,  installed  insect 
traps  on  three  acres  of  tomatoes.     The  lighted  patch  yielded  over  90  per- 
cent worm  free  tomatoes.     The  crop  on  the  balance  of  his  15  acres  was 
almost  a  complete  failure  duo  to  an  infection  of  corn  ear  worm.s.  Electric 
sweet-potato  curing  and  storage  have  proven  a  profitable  investment  for  ' 
G,  C.  Harris  of  Ranger,  Georgia.     Mr.  Karris  has  a  600-bushel  house  and 
sold  all  his  crop  at  I5  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  the  Agoing  price,* 
and  he  had  enough  calls  to  have  doubled  the  sales.    D.  M.  Babbs  of 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  reports  that  he  installed  a  6xUS-ft, electric  hot- 
bed and-  seeded  it  t^  tomatoes  in  one  day.    His  form.er  m^ethod  of  pre- 
paring manure-heated  beds  reo.uired  two  f^'oll  days  of  labor  and  five  tons 
of  fertilizer.     In  addition  to  less  net  cost  by  using  electricity,  he 
produced  30  percent  more  plants  with  the  same  size  bod," 

Milling  and  Eor  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  International 

Baking  Prizes    Grain  Show,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  November  26  to  Decem- 
ber.3*  ^"^ill  have  tests  made  of  the  milling  and  baking 
'qualities  as  well  as  the  general  physical  appcrarance  of  v/heat  samples. 
The  selected  samples  will  be  milled  at  the  college  at  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
and  the  flour  will  be  baked  by  a  com.mercial  laboratory  at  Chicago. 
Bushel  sam.ples  of  hard  red  spring  and  h.ard  red  winter  wheat  have  been 
requested  from  several  states,     (Grain  &  Eeed  Journals,  November  9«) 

Dry  Milk  What  is  said  to  be  the  first  time  that  standards  have 

Standards  ever  been  prescribed  by  a  governmental  agency  for  dry  m.ilk 

were  established  recently  when  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  issued  regulations  governing  that  product,  says 
a  Madison  report  in  the  Dairy  Record  (November  2).    The  new  regulations 
^PPly  to  dried  and  pov/dered  whole  milk,  skim^mxilk  and  buttermilk.  The 
standards  will  limit  the  butterfat  content,  moisture  content  and  bacterial 
count  per  cubic  centimeter  in  dry  milk  produced  for  human  consumption. 
Packaging  requirements  arc  also  prescribed.    The  re.gulations  become 
effective  December  1. 
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Prepared  m  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Vie^- 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department.  ^ 
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1939  AAA,  Ameri-.can.  farmers  must  plant  no  more  than  275jCCO,CCO 

PROGRAM'  of :  tiieir  355:» COCjCCC  cultivated  acres  to  cotton,  corn, 

wxieat,  tobacco,  rice  and  other  soil-depleting  crops  next 
year  if  they  are  to  ohtrrin  $712,000,000  in  suhsidy  loaynients  authorized 
'hy  Congress,     Secretary  Wallace  estahlishod  this  national  planting  goal 
yesterday  for  the  1939  pi'^&raij  under  the  agricultural  adjustment  acft,  de^- 
signed  to  prevent  accnjacilation  of  crop  surpluses,     Tliis  yearns  goal  was 
ahout  2S2, 500,000  Q,cres.     The  Secretary  said  275,000,000  acres  should  pro- 
duce sufficient  crops  to  supioly  the  nation's  domestic  requirements  and 
"all  possicle  exr^ort  markets"  and  provide  an  adequate  reserve.     The  1939 
goal  ^;7ill  je  divided  am-mg  various  crops  and  then  apportioned  to  states 
and  allotted  to  farmers.     G-rov/ers  may  comply  with,  or  ignore,  their  al- 
lotments, "but  in  order  to  oe  eligihle  for  maximum  suosidy  payments' they 
must  comply.     In  addition,  they  must  plant  land  diverted  from  soil-deplet- 
ing crops  to  those  classed  as  soil-huilding,   such  as  clover,  alfalfa, 
other  •  legtunes  .-md  pasture  crops.     (Associated  Press, ) 

LABOR  AlTD  Secretary  17allace  asserted  last  night  that  rniless 

FARMERS  ■  the  New  Deal  could  accomplish  the  task  of  ending  unemploy- 

ment some  form  of  industrial  fascism  Would  "almost  certainly 
develop."    He  addressed  the  ?ifth  National  Conference  on  State  Lahor  Legis- 
lation at  which  Secretary  Perkins  presided.    Mr.  Wallace  said  that  ques- 
tions put  to  him  in  Michigan  recently  showed  clearly  that  the  farmers  and 
small-t 0X711  folk  of  the  state  did  not  understand  or  sym-oathize  v/ith  v/hat 
the  lahor  grou-os  of  this  country  were  trying  to  do,     "If    v/orkers  and  farm- 
ers are  not  ahle  zo  de'^.'elop  an  increasing  confidence  in  each  other  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead,     he  said,   ''the  moderate  and  progressive  elements 
will  lose  control  of  na':ional  policies.     Under  the  pressure  of  world  events 
a  nev;  conservative  majority  would  almost  certainly,  develop  some  form  of 
industrial  fascism..,"     (New  York  Times,) 


ARGENTINE  WHEAT         President  Roherto  M.  Ortiz  hy  decree  yesterday  pegged 
PRICE  PEGGED      the  price  of  Argentine  wheat  at  seven  pesos  a  hundred  kilos, 

the  equivalent  of  21  cents  a  "bushel,  says  an  Associated 
Press  report  from  Buenos  Aires.  Planters  may  sell  either  to  exporting 
firms  willing  to  pay  the  pegged  price  or  more,  or  may  dispose  of  their 
crops  to  a  national  grain  hoard  which  Ortiz  created  in  another  decree. 
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Insect  "In  a  publication  called  'Men  and  Methods  in  Research, 

Warfare  gotten  out  "by  the  Ohio  State  University  Research  Foiindation 

is  a  dra.matic  story  of  the  continuous  "battle  being  waged 
by  science  against  destructive  insects,"  says  T.  A.  McNeal  in  Kansas 
Farmer  (November  5).     "It  is  really  the  greatest  scientific  battle  of 
the  ages.     Of  course,  the  battle  is  not  being  waged  entirely,  not  even  , 
principally,  in  the  laboratories  of  the  scientists.     Such  practical 
weapons'  as  traps,  swatters,  fire,  plowing,  flooding,  electricity,  sprays 
and  dusts  that  destroy  the. insect  pests  by  contact  with  them  or  kill  them 
by  reason  of  being  swallowed,  are  being  used... It  is  not  certain  even  yet 
that  man,  through  the  help  of  scientists,  will  win.     It  is  certain,  how- 
.ever,  that  if  the  battle  against  the  insects  had  not  been  mged,  by  this 
time  both  horticiilture  and  agriculture  would  be  in  an  tixceedingly  bad 
way,     I  doubt  whether  there  would  be  a  siixglo  successful  orchard  either 
of  the  citrus  frmts  or  a  peach  or  apple  or  pear  orchard  still  surviving 
in  the  United  States.     Even  grain  crops,  while  not  in  quite  as  bad  condi- 
tion as  the  orchards,  would  have  been  badly  damaged.     The  world  by  this 
time-  would  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  triumph  of  the  insects 
wo^uld  be  nearly  if  not  entirely  complete."  .  •■ 

Nebraska  The  Nebraska  Farmer  (November  5)  i".  an  item  on  a  co- 

Tildlife  operative  sportsman-farmer  program,  says:     "Working  with 

the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  North  Dakota  Wild- 
life Federation,  farmers  have  posted  signs  against  h^anting  or  trapping 
'without  permission'   of  the  o';7ner  or  operator.     The  signs,  carrying  the 
farmers'  names,  explain  that  the  land — nearly  20,000  acres  of  it  in  all— 
is  under  wildlife  management  practices.     It  has  been  observed  this  fall 
that  upland  game  birds  are  increasing  on  a  large  percentage  of  erosion- 
control  cooperating  farms  in  the  state,  and  that  wild  ducks  had  nested 
this  year  at  virtually  all  the  reservoirs  developed  under  the  program. 
Rov/s  of  corn  planted  at  intervals  through  summer  fallow  and  potato  fields, 
particularly  in  the  Park  River  area,  have  attracted  many  game  birds  during 
the  v,'inter  months  of  the  past  two  seasons," 

Commodity  "Follov.dng  a  suggestion  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 

Counselors         Administration,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  adopted 

a  new  rule  for  strict  supervision  and  regulation  of  *com- 
modity  coijnselors '  , "  reports  Heinz  Luedickc  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  (November  9)»  "Other  commodity  exchanges  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  are  expected  to  follow  suit 
with  similar  rules  soon.     The  new  rule  aims  primarily  at  improvement  in 
accounting  standards  of  commodity  counselors.    A  fev/  of  the  less  scrupu- 
lous commodity  counselors  have  been  accused  of  following  the  practice  of 
notifying  customers  only  of  the  closing  of  profitable  transactions,  while 
unprofitable  transactions  v/ere  kept  open  as  long  as  possible.     This  will 
be  prohibited  in  the  future.,," 
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Canadian  Practical  revision  of  Canadian -railroads '  freight  rate 

^Freight  Eates    structure  has  'become  effective..    The  changes  in  the"  rate' 

schedules  v/ill  permit  the  railroads  more  latitude  in  meet- 
ing trunk  competition.     Canadian  ra.ilways,  "onder  the  revised  Transport  Act, 
v;ill  "be  al].owed  to  estaolish  so-called  "agreed  ch^Tges"  which  permit  a 
carrier  to  contract  with  a  shipper  at  special  rates  for  the  movement  of 
the  shipper's  total  annual  "business.     Heretofore,   the  railroads  were  "bound 
"by  rates  applicable  to  all  shippers.     The  principle  of  the  "agreed  charge" 
has  "been  in  effect  in  Great  Britain  and  Australia  for  several  years,  "but 
this  will  "be  the  first  time  such  a  system  has  "been,  used  on  this  continent. 
In  the  United  States,  the  railroad  committee  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  in  its  recent  report  suggested  the  use  of  "agreed  charges"  in 
that  co-'ontry  as  one  solution  of  United  States  carriers'  difficulties  in 
meeting  competition  from  other  forms  of  transportation.    The  Canadian 
Transport  Board  has  the  right  reserved  to  regulate  the  rates,  and  also  to 
prohi"bit  discrimination  "between  various  shippers.     Shippers  also  will  have 
the  right  to  apply  for  the  same  rate  received  by  a  competitor  if  they  can 
esta"blish  the  similarity  of  conditions.     The  rate  agreed,  upon  by  a  shipper 
and  a  carrier  are  to  remain  in  effect  for  one  year,  and  it  is  possible  at 
the  end  of  that  period  to  have  nev;  negotiations  looking  to  a  change  in  a 
particular  rate.     In  the  case  of  water-borne  traffic,  bulk  cargoes  such 
as  grain,  noal,  sand  and  gravel  are  excluded  from  the  "agreed  charges" 
provision.     (Wall  Street  Journal,  Novsjaber  Ip.) 

Sugar  Beet  Business  Week  (November  12)  in  a  short  article  on 

Machines  sugar  beet  machines,  says  that  the  industry  is  fighting  to 

keep  wages  below  the  point  where  sugar  prices  rise  higher 
than  consumers  will  pay,  and  that  mechanization  is  the  answer.  "The 
$100,000  appropriated  by  the  United  States  Beet  Su';a.r  Association  for 
mechanization  experiments  in  Davis,  California,  a.nd  Fort  Collins,  Colorado, 
is  beginning  to  bring  results.     The  money  is  provided  jointly  by  the  two 
states,   the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  a  dozen  of  the  largest  beet  sugar  manufacturers. 
Two  types  of  seed-planting  devices  are  undergoing  final  tests,  one  in 
Davis  and  the  other  at  Fort  Collins The  Davis  machine,  designed  by  S.W, 
McBirney  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  an  adjustable  four-  six- 
row  chain-drop  UDit  which  will  space  seeds  two  inches  apart  in  a  row.  The 
Fort  Collins  device,  designed  by  E.  M.  Mervine  (also  of  the  Departm.ent  of 
Agriculture),  has  a  cell-drop  unit.     There  are  several  types  of  harvesting 
machines  in  development  operating  on  one  of  two  principles:     (l)  topping 
the  beets  before  they  are  plowed  out  of  the  ground;   (2)  topping  them,  after 
they  have  been  pulled... In  the  light  of  this  season's  progress,  beet 
sugar  manufacturers  expect  handling  of  the  19^0  crop  to  be  approximately 
in  accord  with  their  mechanization  objectives." 
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Xnao  Tree  "The  Northland  Yuletide  G-reens  Cooperative  is  the. 

Coopera"uive        latest  Wisconsin  cooperative' enterprise ,  formed  in  advance 

of  the  Christmas  holiday  rush  "by  the  farmers  of  Oneida  and 
'    Vilas  counties,"  says  an  article  in  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farm- 
er (November  5"" »     "Patrons  of  this  cooperative  may  purchase  trees  in  a 
limited  ni^jnher  of  towns  for  the  first  year.     If  it  succeeds,  a  larger 
for.ce  will  "be  added  and  extensive  sales  heg^on  in  other  towns  next  year... 
Uniform  standards  for  cutting  of  trees  and  greens,  under  good  forestry 
practice,  and  the  use  of  a  cooperative  lahel  attached  to  the  material,  are 
contemplated.     This  is  the  first  effort  of  its  kind  in  Wisconsin  and  if 
well  managed  should  mean  satisfaction  to  producers  and  consumers  as  well 
■  as  "better  maintenance  of  evergreens  in  northern  regions." 

State  Food-  "     Business  Week  (November  12)  in  an  article  on  state 

Drug  Laws  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  laws,  says  that  in  January  over 

Uo  state  legislatures  are  going  to  meet  and  "nearly  every 
one  of  them  is  going  to  have  a  food  and  drug  act  of  its  own  to  consider 
(in  addition  to  the  new  federal  act).,. Up  to  the  present,  manufacturers 
have  only  had  a  taste  of  what  tough  state  food  and  drug  regulation  was 
like — in  Louisiana  and  Maine,  which  have  registration  laws  for  drugs  and 
cosmetics,  and,  more  particularly,  in  North  Dakota,  an  early  trail-hlazer 
in  the  wilderness  of  food  and  drug  legislation,  which  still  has  one  of  the 
toughest  acts  on  record.     Ever  since  that  act  T/as  passed,   in  July,  1937» 
North  Dakota's  vigorous,  crusading  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  Culver  S» 
Ladd  has  "been  lustily  demanding  compliance  from  manufacturers,  "big  and 
small.     Though  nuTiorous  manufacturers  have  "been  trying  to  hold  off  until 
the  federal  act  takes  effect  "before  they  "begin  to  make  statements  of  active 
/'  ingredients  on  their  la'bels,  or  otherwise  com.ply  with  the  Nort'n  Dakota 
act's  provisions,     Ladd,  to  prove  his  state  means  "business,  has  "been  stop- 
ping the  sale  of  all  non-complying  manufacturers'  products  shipped  into 
the  state  since  lo.st  July.    After  June  25,  1939 »  North  Dakota  can  expect 
lOOfo  compliance  from  manufacturers,  for  the  federal  act  covers  practically 
all  of  the  North  Dakota  act's  provisions ...  The  state  act  still  contains 
one  important  provisioii  that  doesn't  appear  in  the  federal  act;   the  state 
food  commissioner  is  authorized  to  pulDlish  the  reports  of  his  'analyses, 
inspections,  and  research  for  the  information  of  the  pu'blic.'-    There  are 
other  states  that  test  products  and  report  on  these  tests  (tsing  "brand 
names)  to  consumers — Alabama,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Maine,  a.nd  Nev/  Hampshire. 
Sut  none  does  a  Jo"b  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  North  Dakota,,." 

Blister  Rust  A  Spokane  report  in  American  Lmherman  (November  5) 

Organization      announces  a  new  organization  to  help  fight  blister  rust, 

the  Western  Conference  for  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control. 
This  organization  will  seek  to  coordinate  efforts  in  the  five  states  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  looking  towa.rd  control 
of  the  disease  in  the  white  pine  forests  of  those  states.  Headquarters 
\7ill  be  in  Spokane. 
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EXPORT  "  A  report  on  the  "balance  of  international  payments 

BAIAITCE  for  the  first  half  of  1932»   issued  yesterday  "by  the  De- 

'partment  of  Commerce,  showed  for  that  period  a  greater 
increase  in  the  merchandise  export  balance,  compared  with  1937'  than  for 
1  any  other  year  since  1921.     The  trend  changed  a  merchandise  import  "bal- 
ance of  $147,000,000  for  the  first  half  of  1937  into  an  export  balance 
of  $631,000,000  for  the  first  half  of  this  year,  according  to  the  report,. 
As  a  result,  the  study  showed  for  the  first  six  months  of  193^  "excess 
receipts  of  $602,000,000  from  all  trade  and  service  transactions',"  includ- 
ing interest  and  dividends,"     (Nev7  York  Times.) 


TRMTSPORTATIOiT  A  new  federal  agency  to  be  kno'.7n  as  the  Department 

Division  ITiiG-EB      of  Transportation  v/as  advocated  yesterday  by  Walter  M.W, 

Splawn,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
before  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utility  Commissioners, 
The  new  department,  Splawn  said,  v/ould  be  used  to  work  out  economies  and 
v/ard  off  ruin  to  many  operators  of  superfluous  trucks,  barges,  ships  and 
airplanes  "and  disaster  to  railroads."     "We  find  today  the  means  of  trans- 
portation-overextended and  built  far  ahead  of  traffic,"  Splawn  declared. 
"We  see  all  about  us  financial  failure  of  transportation  companies,  cut- 
throat competition,  rate  wars  and  the  giving  of  rebates  through  one  legal 
device  or  another. "      (Associated  Press. ) 


BILLBOARD  Predicting  that  25 > 000  miles  of  new  four-lane  high- 

LEG-ISLATION       ways  v;ould  have  to  be  built  within  the  next  twenty-five 

years  to  accommodate  the  automobile  traffic  of  the  nation, 
H,  S.  Fairbanks,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Information,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  yesterday  told  the  National  Roadside  Council  that  now  is  the  time 
to  start  working  for  legislation  that  will  keep  those  roads  free  from 
disfiguring  billboards  and  "hot-dog"  stands.     Mr.  Fairbanks  said  the  Fed- 
eral G-overnment  was  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions now  working  for  the  elimination  of  blatant  advertising  billboards 
and  for  beautification  of  highv/ays.    He  indicated,  however,  that  it  could 
do  little  v;ith  the  problem,  inasmuch  as  it  was  one  for  the  individual 
states  to  solve,     (New  York  Times. ) 


POPULATION  The  population  of  the  United  States  as  of  July  1  v/as 

estimated  yesterday  at  130,215,000  in  preliminary  figures 
made  public  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.     This  total  indicated  an  increase 
■•of  0,7  percent  over  July  1,  1937>  "but  emphasized  a  decline  in  the  rate  of 
incren^se  which  is  ex]oected  to  have  far-reaching  effects  on  American  economy 
in  future  years.     (New  York  Times, ) 
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Centers  of  This  nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  new  industrial  revo- 

Population         lution  which  probably  will  bring  a  broad  decentralization 
and  Trade  of  population  and  trade,  new  types  of  communities  and  higher 

valuations  for  property  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts, 
Gustavus  W.  Dyer,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Vanderbilt  University,  pre- 
dicted last  week  to  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  The 
luxuries  and  economic  advances  which  up  to  a  generation  ago  were  reserved 
largely  for  the  centers  of  population  now  were  available  to  all  communi- 
ties and  the  changes  brought  by  gasoline  and  electricity  had  elim.inatod 
the  former  isolation  of  rural  areas,  ho  declared.     "The  steam  revolution 
centralized  all  life  and  industry  into  a  group  of  major  centers,  but  the 
new  revolution  is  driving  industry  back  to  the  villages  and  rural  sections, 
he  said.     "Population  will  follow  the  industries,  and  outlying  property 
values  will  increase  while  vo.lues  in  the  congested  centers  will  tend  to 
decline,.."'    L^U.G-ilhert ,  of  the  Northwestern  Mortgage  Company,  asserted 
that  in  farm  districts  broad  replanning  operations  were  beginning  to  show 
favorable  results,     "The  land-rehabilitation  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  land-utilization  policies  of  our  government  have 
made  outstanding  progress  in  solving  the  problem  of  land  improvement  in 
the  Northwest  and  a  large  part  of  the  Southwest,"  he  stated,     "They  have 
accomplished  much  already  in  building  "up  the  morale  and  conserving  and 
rehabilitating  both  men  and  acreage,"     (New  York  Times,  November  12.) 

"ICO-Acre  Hundred  Acre  Tractor'  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  new 

Tractor"  type  of  experimental  tractor  developed  in  the  agricultural 

engineering  laboratory  at  Michigan  State  College,"  says 
H.  K,  Musselman,  head  of  the  agricultural  engineering  department,  in 
Agricultural  Leaders'  Digest  (November),     "At  our  last  farmers  week  the 
machine  took  the  eye  of  many  farmers  interested  in  lightweight  farm  power 
that  can  pull  a  lU-inch  plov/  bottom,  cultivate  row  crops  and  draw  wagons 
or  trailers  over  fields  or  paved  highways.    Another  purpose  was  to  demon- 
strate suitable  power  that  could  be  manufactured  to  sell  for  $500  or  less,. 
This  machine  is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  fo^or  horses.     It  can  travel 
down  the  road  at  20  miles  an  hour... We  are  trying  to  demonstrate  some 
ideas  of  low-cost  but  efficient  tractor  construction  ^ich  would  supply 
suitable  pov^er  for  the  average  Michigan  farm.    The  engine  is  an  efficient 
but  sm.all  automobile  type  power  plant,    A  friction  drive  is  being  used 
experimentally  to  permit  high  clearance  and  yet  give  small  diameter  to 
the  rear  wheels  to  cut  the  cost  of  rear  wheel  tires.     Complete  field  tests 
are  being  conducted  to  determine  worth  of  the  nev:  ideas  in  tractor  con- 
struction, " 

U.S.D.A.  Aids  "To  better  meet  problems  ^f  citrus  canners  in  the 

Citrus  Canners    Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  a  new  federal  laboratory 

has  been  established  at  Woslaco,"  says  American  Fruit 
Grower  (Novem.ber),     "Since  the  processing  of  citrus  has  boomed  to  a  great 
volume  in  this  area  during  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  need  for  experi- 
mentation and  research  such  as  is  being  provided  by  the  laboratory. 
Established  on  the  Hidalgo  County  Substation  farm  of  the  Texas  Agricultural 
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U. S.D,A.  Aids  Citrus  Ganners  (continued) 

Experiment  Station  in  1932,  the  laboratory  has  been  known  as  the  U.S. 
Citrus  Products  Station.     Its  new  na.me  is  U.S. Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products 
Laboratory.     Probably  best  known  accomplishment  of  this  relatively  young 
institution  is  improvement  in  grapefruit  juice  canning.     Through  research 
carried  on  by  staff  members  under  the  direction  of  J.  L.  Heid,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  old  methods  of  grapefruit  juice  canning  which  often 
left  the  canned  juice  scorched  and  bitter  have  been  replaced  by  improved 
methods  for  reaning,  screening,  deaerating,  flash  pasteurizing,  and  quick 
cooling," 

Long-Rci.nge  Research  for  the  American  farmer  and  engineering  re-- 

Research  search,  mainly  for  national  defense,  absorb  over  4^3 » 000,000 

or  75  percent  of  all  the  $57,700,000  research  expenditures 
of  the  federal  government,  says  a  Science  Service  copyright  report.  This 
analysis  was  made  by  Dr.  L^^an  J.  Briggs,  director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.    The  distribution  of  research  funds,  exclusive  of  statistical 
agencies  and  those  engaged  in  social  sciences,  looks  like  this:  Engineer- 
ing research,  mainly  national  defense,  3670  —  ^21,000,000;  Surveys  and 
mapping,  l6^  —  $9,U00,000;  Physical  sciences,  $2,200,000;  Natural 

sciences,  mainly  agricultural  research,  395&  —  $22,U00,O0O;  Public  health, 
5^  —  $2,700,000.      The  federal  government,  Dr.  Briggs  explained,  con- 
fines its  research  activities  almost  exclusively  to  subjects  having  an 
immediate  practical  interest.     It  has  not  undertaken  long-range  research, 
except  in  the  field  of  agricultiore ,     Basic  research  in  this  countr2^  has 

the  main  been  carried  out  by  our  colleges  and  universities,  "Now 
industries,  which  create  additional  emplo^/ment,  grow  out  of  discoveries 
made  in  the  laboratory,"  Dr.  Briggs  emphasized.     "To  provide  more  employ- 
ment we  need  new  facts,  new  discoveries,  upon  which  new  industries  may 
be  based,  ,  .Discoveries  of  this  kind  are  not  m^adc  overnight,  but  they  will 
continue  to  be  made,  as  they  have  been  made  in  the  past,  if  facilities 
and  support  are  provided  for  basic  research.    A  steady  flow  of  new  dis- 
coveries would  stabilize  economic  conditions.     Coordinated  basic  re- 
search, directed  along  lines  that  may  lead  to  new  industries,  should  be 
supported  by  the  federal  government  as  long-term  insurance  against  un- 
employment and  economic  stagnation." 

Improved  "Owing  to  the  strong  tide  of  public  sentiment  against 

Trapping  cruel  trapping,"  says  Kentucky  G-rower  and  Stockman  (Novem- 

ber), "inventors  have  been  busy  with  devices  which  should 
remove  the  cruelty  of  the  steel  trap.     Of  the  several  kinds  nov?  available, 
the  chain-loop  leghold  invented  by  Dr.  Vernon  Bailey,  retired  chief 
naturalist  of  the  Biological  Survey,  seems  siriplest  and  most  practical. 
A  flexible  chain-loop  is  thrown  up  about  the  leg  and  held  there  by  an  in- 
genious spring,  7/hich  tightens  the  loop  with  pulling  and  yet  does  not  in- 
jure.   Animals  caught  in  the  steel-trap  are  maimed  and  ruined  for  life. 
From  the  chain-loop,  unwanted  animals,  too  young  furbearers,  etc.,   can  be 
liberated  i;jihLirt ,  thus  greatly  conserving  the  fur  supply.    The  chain-loop 
is  put  out  by  one  of  the  principal  steel-trap  firms  of  the  country,  and 
can  be  gotten  through  dealers  from  the  larger  wholesale  hardware  companies-. . 
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Fertilizer  The  Fertilizer  Review  .(Septemlier-OctolDer)  commenting 

S-urvey  editorially  on  the  development  of  better  fertilizers  and 

"better  methods  of  application,  "by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  experiment  stations  and .fertilizer  industry,  says:     "All  of 
these  agencies  cooperate  in  educating  the  farmer.     In  order  that  the  re- 
search may  "bo  most  efficiently  directed  and  most  productive,  and  that  the 
millions  of  dollars  expended  for  research  may  he  spent  most  effectively, 
it  is  essential  that  there  "be  abundant  information  concerning  current 
practices,  and  farmers'  knowledge  and  views  about  fertilizer.  The 
National  Fertilizer  Association  is  now  engage-d  in  making  a  comprehensive 
survey,  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Fertilizer  Review," 

"LCL"  Freight  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recommends  that 

Business  the  nation's  railroads  take  steps  to  handle  by  themselves 

or  through  wholly  oi^ed  subsidiaries,   the  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  less-carload  freight  business  now  being  handled  by  freight 
forwarding  companies.    Asserting  that  this  traffic  as  combined  and  dis- 
tributed by  forYv^arding  agencies  was  more  profitable  than  rail  "LCL"  opera- 
tions generally,  the  commission  said  there  was  no  persuasive  reason  why 
the  railroads  should  not  by  appropriate  cooperative  effort  afford  the 
same  or  better  service  a.nd  thus  retain  for  themselves  the  entire  profits. 
The  recommendation  v/as  contained  in  a  report  growing  out  of  the  commis- 
sion's investigation  of  forwarding  operations,  in  ^^hich  the  railroads 
were  found  to  be  engaging  in  widespread  violations  of  the  law  in  their 
relations  with  forwarders.     (Wall  Street  Journal,  November  l6») 

Hybridization  "Starting  a  fev/  years  back  with  the  crossing  of  pure 

Experiments        strains  of  field  corn  to  get  higher  yields  and  other  de- 
sirable characteristics,  hybridization  work  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  a  number  of  other  farm  crops,"  says  Colin  Kennedy  in 
Country  Gentleman  (December).     "Hybrid  strains  of  alfalfa,  sweet  clover, 
grasses  and  popcorn  are  b.eing  tested  and  developed  at  several  state  ex- 
periment stations ,. .Work  in  Nebraska  in  breeding  hybrid  alfalfa  has  un- 
covered several  new  strains  of  considerable  promise.     Hay  yields  of 
several  of  these  ncv/  varieties  the  past  year  resulted  in  considerably 
heavier  tonnages  than  from  reg^alar,  open-pollinated  strains.    But  the 
Nebraska  work  is  being  carried  out  primarily  to  discover  varieties 
resistant  to  bacterial  wilt .Attention  also  is  being  directed  toward 
finding  alfalfa  strains  that  are  heavy  seed  yielders , . .Of  considerable 
promise  is  a  hybrid  alfalfa  developed  from  a  creeping  alfalfa  from  Turkey 
and  domestic  varieties .. .Development  of  a  really  'sweet'     sweet  clover  is 
the  goal  of  Nebraska  plant  breeders.     This  work  is  aimed  at  removing  at 
least  part  of  the  bitter  substance  in  sweet  clover,  the  co-iomarin  which 
is  responsible  for  the  sweet-clover  bleeding  disease  in  livestock.  Another 
goal  is  the  development  of  a  late-maturing  hybrid  which  will  extend  the 
pasture  season  through  the  summer  when  other  pa^stures  are  brown.  Pop- 
corn hybridization  work  at  Iowa  and  Minnesota  has  already  produced 
strains  with  good  commercial  possibilities.    A  considerable  acreage  of 
the  new  hybrid  popcorn  was  husked  this  year,  particularly  in  Minnesota, 
In  addition  to  higher  per  acre  yields  the  hybrid  popcorn  also  pops  out 
a  greater  vol^ie," 
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PRODUCTS  Agriculture  Department  experts  said  last  night  the 

IN  TRADE  PACTS      British  and  Canadian  trade  agreements  should  benefit 

American  agriculture  but  not  to  the  extent  of  greatly 
relieving  existing  surpluses,  according  to  an  Associated  Press  report. 
Major  advantages  gained  from  the  British,  they  said,  would  flow  to  pro- 
ducers of  corn,  hogs,  rice,  apples  and  citrus  fruits.     On  the  other  hand, 
southern  producers  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  groups  confronted  with  the  most 
serious  problem  of  excessive  surpluses,  gained  no  advantages  not  already 
possessed.     Although  State  Department  officials  emphasized  that  the  Brit- 
ish duty  on  .\merican  wheat,  equivalent  to  6  cents  a  bushel,  was  removed, 
other  government  experts  said  the  use  of  exiport  dumping  programs  by  Can- 
ada, Argentina  and  several  other  major  wheat-producing  countries  tended 
to  lessen  the  importance  of  this  concession.     G-enerally  spealiing,  the 
agreement  vdth  Canada  granted  that  country  concessions  on  such  important 
farm  commodities  as  cattle  and  dairy  products  in  return  for  Canadian  con- 
cessions on  American  manufactured  products.    Agriculture  Deioartment  offi- 
cials expressed  belief  tha.t  the  .Canadian  treaty  would  result,  in  indirect 
benefits  to  American  agriculture.     They  said  increased  Canadian  purchases 
of  American  industrial  goods  would  increase  American  payrolls  and  thereby 
give  Ainerican  labor  the  means  of  buying  larger  quantities  of  farm  products. 

FOOD  &  DRUG-  More  than  I5C  representatives  of  the  'food  and  drug 

C0N!FSR3NCE         industries  met  yesterday  with  officials  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  to  maize  preliminary  studies  of  projected 
reguln^tions  under  the  new  food  and  drug  act  which  will  become  operative 
next  Jutie.     This  conference,  called  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
an  effort  to  avoid  misunderstandings  or  hardships  on  the  industry,  dealt- 
primarily  with  vjhat  officials  termed  the  "working  vocabulary"  of  regula- 
tions.    T7.  G-.  Campbell,   cliief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  invi"^?ed 
spokesmen  for  the  industry  to  speak  frankly  about  either  suggestions  for 
administering  the  act  or  fears  they  might  entertain  with  regard  to  possi- 
bilities for  unfairness  latent  in  it.       (New,  York  Times.) 


RURAL  SAIES  Daily  average  sales  of  general  merchandise  in  small 

towns  and  rural  areas  for  October  were  higher  than  for  any 
previous  month  of  193^  "but  about  12  percent  belov:  October  1937 »"  "tiie  Com- 
merce Department  reports.     (Press, )  •  . 
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Federal  The  Baltimore  Evening  Smi  (November  I5)  commenting 

Wildlife  editorially  on  the  opening  of  the  Mg-ryland  hunting  season, 

Protection         says:     "Now  it  is  perfectly  legal  for  duck  hunters  to 

shoot  ducks.     They  can  even  shoot  a  few  canvas hack,  red- 
head, "bufflehead  or  ruddy  ducks,  which  hitherto  have  "been  totally  for- 
bidden.    The  season  has  been  increased  by  fifteen  days.     Not  in  many 
years  have  ducks  (and  geese,  too)  been  so  plentiful  in  the  Susquehanna 
and  Chesapeake  regions.    All  this  is  exceedingly  pleasant  news,  not  only 
to  sportsmen  and  gourmets  but  also  to  a  great  many  other  people  .who  had 
feared,  and  quite  rightly,  that  the  wild  waterfowl  were  headed  toward 
swift  extinction.     This  marked  change  has  come  about  within  five  years. 
In  1933  "t^G  chief  of  the  Biological  Survey  was  extremely  pessimistic. 
Indeed,  he  said  at  that  time  that   'it  'seemed  useless  to  keep  up  the 
struggle  to  preserve  these  birds,'   and  even  suggested  that  the  G-overnment 
might  just  as  well   'make  a  quick -finish  by  throwing  off  all  shooting  re-  . 
strictions  and  allowing  gunners  to  complete  the  destruction  of  another  of 
our  great  natural  resources  as  rapidly  and  as  painlessly  as  possible,' 
Haw,  then,  does  it  happen  that  Maryland  duck  shooters  may  look  forward 
today  to  an  excellent  season?    No  thanks  are  due  to  Maryland  for  this  ■ 
happy  situation.    No  thanks  are  due  the  S^usquehanna  netters,  who  have  sent 
truckloads  of  bootleg  ducks  to  northern  markets  after  catching  them  in 
wholesale  lots  on  the  feeding  marshes.     No  thanks  are  due  the  Chesapeake 
trappers,  and  the  game-hogs  who  slay  ducks  with  small  cannon  in  sneakboats 
No  thanks  are  due  to  greedy  legitimate  gunners  who  have  always  held  out 
cigainst  a  shorter  season.     The  increase  in  ducks  was  brought  about  by 
stringent  Federal  legislation. '  The  Federal  restrictions  brought  the 
three  months'  season  down  to  thirty  days,  closed  it  entirely  for  certain 
badly  depleted  species  and  imposed  a  small  bag  limit.     These  restrictions 
superseded  the  State  game  laws,  which  were,  and  still  are,  at  variance 
with  the  Federal  program.     Now  that  the  ducks  and  geese  have  come  back 
in  large  flocks,  it  is  possible  to  allow  a  longer  shooting  season,  a 
larger  bag.     The  Marylanders  who  welcome  this  increase  would  do  well  to 
reflect  on  what  brought  it  about.     There  is  an  object  lesson  here." 

J.A.M.A,  The  November  5  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 

Articles  Medical  Association  contains  the  following  of  interest  to 

the  Department:  Chronic  Effects  of  Ingested  Lead  and 
Arsenic,  by  Herbert  0.  Calvery  (Food  and  Drug  Administration) ; two  articles 
and  an  editorial  on  human  encephalitis  caused  by  the  virus  of  equine 
encephalomyelitis;  and  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  on  vitamins, 
Human  Requirements  of  Vitamin  C,  by  Sybil  L.  Smith,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  The  Journal  reports  that  the  vitamin  articles,  3I  in  all, 
will  be  published  in  book  form. 

Canadian,  The  Baltimore  Sun  (November  17)  in  an  editorial  on 

British  the  United  States'  trade  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 

Trade  Pacts        Canada,  says:     "...These  treaties  represent  the  culmina- 
tion of  Secretary  Hull's  co,mpaign  for  a  scaling  down  of 
the  world's  trade  barriers.    We  have  already  negotiated  reciprocal 
compacts  with  eighteen  countries,  including  Canada,  but  in  no  case  has 
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Canadian,  British  Trade  Pacts  (continued) 

the  "basis  for  a  reciprocal  policy  "been  as  broad  as  it  i^  in  this  instance. 
England  is  oin*  best  customer  and  Canada  our  next  best.     The  two  countries 
together  absorb  31»3'  percent  of  all  oijir  exports,  nearly  one- third.  Our 
imports  from  them  arc  by  no  means  so  large,  but  are  nevertheless  substan- 
tial.    The  unshackling  of  a  trade  exchange  of  such  scope  is  an  achievement 
of  no  mean  order.     Heretofore,  Anglo-Canadian  trade  has  been  protected  by 
the  Ottawa  agreements  for  preferential  treatment  of  commerce  between  the 
various  self-governing  units  of  the  British  Empire.    Trade  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  has  been  facilitated. as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  so  by  a  special  treaty.    But  because  Anglo-American  trade  was  still 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  these  preferences,  it  was  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible,  for  any  of  the  three  ■■countries  to  obtain  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  arrangements  that  were  in  force.     Now  that  the  United  States 
and  England  have  found  a  way  to  effect  a  mutually  advantageous  series  of 
concessions,  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  a  parallel  revision  of  the 
Canadian  treaty,  the  way  should  be  open  to  a  much  richer  harvest  than 
heretofore  of  the  trade  possibilities  between  the  three  countries.  This 
consummation  would  have  been  important  in  any  circumstances,  but  it  be- 
comes particularly  important  a.t  this  juTiCt^jre  in  world  affairs.    At  a 
moment  when  dictator-ridden  E^orope  is  torn  with  animosities  and  rivalries 
and  fears  J -three  of  ■  the  greatest  selfrgQYQ^ijiJ^ig  countries  in  the  world 
agree  to  submerge  many  of  their  commercial  differences  and  to  participate 
in  a  new  and  wider  exchange  of  commodities  on 'the  basis  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage.    No  political  implications  of  any  sort  inhere  in  this  under- 
standing. . . " 

Cooperative  "Three  hundred  farm  families  near  Piqua,  Ohio,  are 

Refrigeration    taking  a  fuller  advantage  of  their  membership  in  the 

Pioneer  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  than  just  the  electric 
service  on  their  farms,"  says  George  D.  Munger,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.     "The  REA  has  approved  a  loan  of  $15,000  to  the  co- 
operative group  to  enable  them  to  construct  a  community  refrigeration 
plant  of  the  locker  storage  type.     The  Pioneer  Cooperative  was  among 
the  first  of  the  REA-financed  line-construction  projects,  and  this  allot- 
ment of  funds  by  REA  for  the  refrigerator  storage  plant  is  the  first  of 
its  type.    REA  considers  the  undertaking  in  the  nat^jire  of  an  experiment 
likely  to  lead  to  widespread  use  of  community  plants.     Powered  by  the 
lines  of  the  cooperative,  the  new  plant  when  completed  will  have  300 
lockers,   each  of  6  cubic  feet  capacity. , .As  in  all  REA-financed  projects, 
the  cooperative  as  a  whole  will  assume  responsibility  for  repayment  of 
the  loan.     In  this  instance,  the  loan  runs  for  a  period  of  five  years  at 
interest  of  2.73  percent.     The  lockers  will  be  rented  to  members.  The 
rental  return  is  estimated  to  be  ample  to  retire  the  loan,  pay  for  elec- 
tricity used  from  the  cooperative  lines,  and  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  payrolls  and  working  capital.    Aside  from  supervisory  and  engineering 
tasks,  once  the  plant  is  in  operation,  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  will 
be  performed  by  the  farm  members," 
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Barred  Rock  "When  a  hen  makes  a,  world's  record,  she's  worth 

shs 

Hen  Record         shouting  about;   but  when /is  a  remarkable  breeder  besides, 

then  it's  real  news,"  says  New  England . Homestead  (Novem- 
ber 5)»     "^n       Walter  Bishop *s  Pedigree  Breeding  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn,, 
this  year,  R.O.P,  Hen  No.  3^32  finished  her  seventh,  laying  year  with  a 
total  official  production  of  1089  eggs,  which  is  the  official  world's 
record  for  Barred  Rocks  for  long-distance  laying.    Hen  No.  3232  has 
qualified  for  U.S.R.O.M. ,  highest  breeding  grade  under  the  National  - 
Poultry  Improvement  Plan... Her  production  record  has  been  checked  during 
her  entire  lifetime  by  R.  W.  Allen,  R.O.P,  Inspector  for  Connecticut,  and 
is  official.  " 

Cooperative  To  some  Christmas  means  money  going  out;  to  others, 

Xmas  Trees         money  coming  in.     On  the  Tremper  Holly  Parm,  King  county, 

Washington,  employees  are  now  at  work  cutting,  sorting, 
packing,  and  shipping  shiny  leaves  and  red  berries — mostly  to  eastern 
cities,  some  to  foreign  countries.    Thousands  of  Tremper  holly  trees 
supply  tons  of  Christmas  decorations.     The  holly  goes  out  in  packages 
of  all  sizes,  in  refrigerated  cars  as  well  as  by  parcel  post  and  express. 
Prom  the  mountain  pastures  of  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  well 
over  a  million  Christmas  trees,  unhurt  by  September's  hurricane,  are  now 
starting  to  move  to  market,, , ^ ^ ^  ♦^^^o^S^  ^  co- 
operative association  (Porest  Products  Association,  Inc.),  which  super- 
vises cutting,  grading,  bundling  and  shipping,     New  Hampshire  tree  pro- 
ducers are  putting  trees  of  better  quality  on  the  market.    Trees  are 
sold  as  Wfancy^^  or  "standard,**  identified  with  attractive  tags.  Bundles 
are  tied  with  red  string.     Last  year's  experience  proves  this  pays;  that 
dealers  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  better  trees.    As  result  of  the  co-op 
marketing  program.  New  Hampshire  now  finds  it  needs  to  build  -up  a  supply 
of  trees.     Landowners  are  planting  balsam  fir  extensively,  so  as  to  safe- 
guard the  state's  annual  $75*000  Christmas  tree  income  (a  figure  that 
does  not  include  employment  for  men,  teams  and  trucks).     (Parm  Journal,  Dec 

Turkey       '  To  aid  its  developing  turkey  industry.  New  Jersey 

Ps-rm  is  establishing  a  turkey  research  farm  in  Cumberland  County, 

That  county's  board  of  freeholders  is  helping  by  contribut- 
ing the  needed  buildings.     New  Jersey  turkey  growers  will  probably  special- 
ize in  fresh-killed  near-by  holiday  birds.     Intensive  production  methods 
will  be  tried  out,  including  turkeys  reared  on  porches,  even  in  ba.tteries, 
A  demand  is  anticipated  for  turkey  broilers;  for  quick-frozen  birds,  half 
turkeys,  turkey  breasts,  and  so  on,     Feeding,  breeding,  diseases,  housing, 
flock  units  and  many  other  lines  of  research  ?/ill  be  under  way  by  next 
spring.     Efforts  may  be  made  to  develop  superior  types  or  strains  of 
turkeys.     Eastern  turkey  growing  is  not  necessarily  in  direct  competition 
with  the  great  western  turkey  enterprises,  points  out  Willard  C.  Thompson, 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agri  cult  ■'are.     It  serves  a  different  consumer  group 
and  might  well  develop  its  own  special  products.     (Co-antry  Gentleman, 
December.) 


DAILY  DIGEST  

j Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
i      to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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THAl'SPORTATIOil  Creation  of  a  federal  Department  of  Transportation 

PROBLEMS  with  a  Secretary  of  TransToortation  of  Cabinet  rank  has 

"been  recOiimended  to  the  'Transportation  Conference  of  the 
Ch.^her  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  \vhich  reconvenes  in  Washington 
today.     The  proposal  v:as  made  Dy  Cassras  M.   Clay,  head  of  the  Railroad 
Legal  Section  of  the  Reconstriaction  Finance  Corporation,     Writing  unoffi- 
cially as  a  citizen,  he  urged  early  Congressional  action  to  mit  the  tr^ons:-* 
portation  system  on  a  paying  "basis,     holding  that  it  v/ould  not  "be  suffi- 
cient merely  to  rely  on  better  timies  to  lift  the  railroads  out  of  their 
present  dif if culties.     (iTew  York  Times,  ) 

A  recommendation  th.vit  the  Nation's  railroads  be  permitted  to  work 
out  their  own  programs  of  consolidotion  "without  interference  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Coxumission"  was  a  major  topic  at  the  opening  session  of 
tho  Mississippi  Valley  Association  convention  yesterday.     "Tlie  present 
law  is  ineffective,"  declared  Lachlaii  IvIacCleay,   executive  vice  president 
of  the  association,   "as  it  requires  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conkmission  to 
prescribe    consolidation  plans  in  advance,   instead  of  permitting  the  rail 
lines  to  work  out  their  ovm  problems..."    (Associated  Press, ) 


G-RAiTG-S  ESAD  ON  Farm  incomes  are  out  of  balance  with  those  of  other 

FARM  IITCOIvES         occupations  in  tlie  United  States,  Louis  J.  Taber,  master 

of  the  national  G-range,  told  delegates  attending  the 
193s  convention  Saturday.     The  farmer,  he  said,  represents  almost  30  per-^ 
cent  of  the  Nation's  population  oxid  farms  almost  2C  percent  of  the  Nation's 
v/ealth.     Tile  famers  comprise  IS  percent  of  all  persons  gainfully  employed, 
"Yet  during  the  x'^^st  decade  the  farmer  has  received  barely  10  percent  of 
the  Nation's  income,"  he  said.     (Associated  Press,  ) 


RETAIL  COTTON  Three  retail  committees  which  will  begin  an  imjnedi- 

C0ML.IITTEE3  ate  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  increasing  cot- 

ton ccnsTJimpt ion  through  the  normal  chaamels  of  business 
and  trade  as  an  aid  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  solving  the  cotton 
surplus  problem,  were  appointed  yesterday  by  Saul  Cohn,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,     One  committee  will  deal  with  the 
general  economic  phases  of  the  problem,   one  v/ith  the  m^erchandising  aspects 
and  the  third  with  sales  promotion.     (New  York  Times.  ) 
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Ear-Tagged  S,  R.  Winters,  in  Country  Gentleman  (DecemlDer)  con- 

Dairy  Cattle      tributes  an  item  o:n  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  system  of 

ear  tagging  animrJs  in  the  dairy-herd-iraijroveraent  associa- 
tions.    This  system,  he  says,   "was  "begun  in  1935  ^der  a  plan  developed  "by 
Dr.  J.  F.  Kendrick,  now  head  of  the  Division  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Investigations,     The  chief  purpose  of  this  identification  work  is  to  make 
it  post-ihle  to  prove  greater  num^hers  of  dairy  "bulls  and  to  increase  the 
accuracy  of  the  work, After  the  new  system  of  positive  identification 
gets  into  full  operation  it  v;ill  "be  a?  easy  to  prove  "bulls  in  grade  herds 
PS  in  herds  of  registered  dairy  cattle.     This  v/ill  greatly  extend  the  prov-* 
ing  of  hulls  through  a  comparison  of  the  productive  records  of  the- daughters 
of  each  "bull  with  the  production  records  of  their  dajTis,,,The  "production 
records  have  "been  standardized  so  as  to  make  possi'ble  the  comparison  of 
dams  and  daughters  regardless  of  age.     The  "bureau  has  also  "been  courageous 
enough'  to  publish  in  full  the  rtjsults  of  its  work  and  actually  gives  the 
"breed,  name  a^id  num'ber  of  each  "duII  and  the  average  yearly  production  rec- 
ords of  his  daughters  and  their  d.ams.     At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
than  half  a  million  dairy  cows  on  tost  in  improvement  associations. , .The 
calves  are  .ear  tagged  as  soon  aftar  they  are  dropped  as  the  v^ork  can  "be 
done  cnS^^^^  At  present,  these  cal"*^es  are  "being  ear  tagged  at  the  rate 

of  1,200  a  day,  and  the  ear  tag  number  of  each  calf  is  placed  on  file 
among  the  permanent  records  in, the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry," 

Arctic  Plant  A  report  in  the  Washington  Post  says  the  Rev,  Artheme 

Collection         A.  Dutilly  of  Catholic  University  (Washington)  has  "brought 

"back  more  than  12,000  plant  specimens  from  the  Arctic, 
The  specimens  v/ill  "be  studied  and  sorted  in  laboratories  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity,    An  assortment  v/ill  be  sent  to  the  "Vatican  Museun,   some  will  go 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,   some  will  stay  at  the  university  and 
others  will  be  exchanged  with  universities  and  laboratories  in  other  parts 
of  the  world, 

U-H  Dairy  "Pour-H  members  and  leaders  of  the  Southern  States 

Contest  carried  on  a  fr?r-reaching  educational  campaign  in  the  dairy 

field  this  past  year  in  the  form  of  public  demonstrations 
which  terminated  successfully  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  October,"  says 
Southern  Dairy  Products , Journal  (November),     ",,, Approximately  1,200  U-H 
boys  and  girls  \7orked  up  and  took  part  in  one  or  more  dem.onstrat ions, ,,  The 
contest  was  conducted  by  the  Extension  Services  of  the  participating  states, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  U,S,  Departm^ent  of  Agriculture  and  various 
dairy  producers  and  manufacturers  associations.     The  contest  was  offered 
to  the  states  for  the  second  year  by  the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  Work  and  v/as  made  possible  through  the  interest  in  U-H  Club 
work  and  financial  support  of  a  cheese  coiporation,  which  provided  medals 
for  the  first  and  second  placing  county  teams,  all-expense  trips  to  Colijm- 
bus  for  the  winning  state  teams  and  $2,200  in  college  scholarships  for  the 
eight  sectional  winning  teams  in  the  finals  at  Colimibus. . , " 
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Wis.  G-ame  "Largest  game-"bird  propagation  program  in  the  history 

Propagation        of  Wisconsin,  and  possil^ly  the  largest  program  of  its  kind 

the  world  has  ever  known,  is  now  nearing  completion,"  says 
an  editorial  in  !Fur-Fish-Game  (Decem"ber) "Carried  on  "by  the  game  divi- 
sion of  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Department,  with  activities  centered  at 
the  State  Experimental  G-ame  and  Fiir  Pam^  Poynette — largest  single  game- 
production  farm  in  the  world — this  program  has  produced  during  the  year 
192,66s  game  "birds,  including  several  rarieties  of  pheasants,  ch-'okar  par- 
tridge, valley  quail  and  wild  turkeys,.    In  addition,  10,073  "breeding  "birds, 
of  Y/hich  9»273  were  pheasants,  wer»  lihera^ted  in  Wisconsin  in  June  and 
July,     High  spots  of  the  record-'breaking  program,  nearing  completion  now, 
include:  Distrihution  of  79>577  day-old  pheasant  diicks  to  coojjerating 
s:)ortsmen's  groups  in  55  Wisconsin  counties;  distrihution  of  35 > 000  pheas- 
ants from  four  to  five  weeks  old  to  state  organizations  that  have  cooperate 
ed  in  the  rearing  of  day-old  chicks;  distribution  of  23,592  full-v/inged 
young  Dirds  as  county  allotments  to  63  Wisconsin  counties;  distri"bution  of 
U2,lU6  pheas£int  eggs  to  state  U-H  clu"bs,  Future  Farmers  organizations,  Boy 
Scouts  and  individual  fcO.rmers;  production  of  17,000  phocasants,  which  are 
being  retained  at  the  state  game  farm  as  breeding  stocic  for  the  1939  pro- 
gram. ..At  the  close  of  this  year's  breeding  season,  35^  mature  chukar  par- 
tridge wore  liberated;  l,60b  chukar s  were  kept  at  the  farm  for  breeding 
stock. Stocking  of  wild  turkeys  was    also  continued  during  193^.  Eighty- 
six  mature  birds  were  released, ,  .Additioncol  experiments  include  releases 
of  500  Valley  quail  and  further  plantings  of  Hungarian  partridge.  New 
varieties  for  observation  include  reeves,  nopal-kaleege,  mutant  and  for- 
mo  san. . , " 

Articles  "Southern  Lumberman,"  reports  the  November  I5  issue, 

on  Wood  "has  recently  started  printing  a  series  of  authoritative 

articles  on  the  subject  of  wood  technology,  designed  to 
give  the  average  lumberman  some  basic  knov/ledge  of  the  teclino logical  as- 
pects of  the  business  from  the  tree  seed  to  the  finished  products.  These 
articles  are  written  by  H,  D.  Tiemann,  who  is  associated  with  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  v/ho  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  authorities  on  the  technology  of  wood.     Aside  from 
his  scientific  Imowledge  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Tiemann  also  has  the  ability 
to  present  his  facts  in  a  clear  and  under stpjidable  v,^ay  for  the  practical 
lumber  manufacturer  and  user,  ..The  day  has  passed  when  the  practical  man 
can  ignore  the  scientific  aspects  of  manufacturing  and  selling, .,  Tliese 
'Lessons  in  Wood  Technology'  will  appear  in  our  issue  of  the  fifteenth 
of  each  month  for  several  months  to  come,,," 

Rural  Group  The  Farm  Journal  (December)  contains  an  item  about 

Hospitalization    a  group  hospitalization  plan  for  fai'mers  organized  by  the 

Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation.    Under  the  plan,  a  non- 
profit arrangements,  "individuals  v/ill  pay  $2.25  every  three  months.  Farm 
families  will  pay  $U.  50,     Tlie  payment  entitles  any  member  of  the  family  to 
21  days'  hospital  care  a  year,  use  of  operating  rooms  and  most  other  stan- 
dard haBpital  services.    All  farm  bureau  members  under  65  can  Join.    A  20 
percent  membership  of  each  county  bureau  is  necessary," 
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Cotton  for  .  ,,  "One  of  the  new  developments  of  interest  in  irrigated 
Ditch  Lining.     farming  practices  in  Kittitas  County  ■  (Wash. )  is  the  use  of 

cheap  cotton  fabric  ifor. lining  irrigation  ditches,"  says 
Washington  Farmer  (November  lO).     "The  fabric,  manufactured  as  part  of  an 
experiment  looking  toward  the  utilization  of  surplus  cotton,  costs  from  1 
to  1  1/2  cents  per  yard  at  present.     It  is  used  in  lining  head  ditches 
and  others  that  are  on  a  grade  steep  enough  to  cause  soil  erosion  if  the 
land  were  not  protected  in  some  way.      The  fabric  lasts  for  one  irrigation 
season  and  in  addition  to  overcoming  the  tendency  to  erosion  helps  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds  in  the  irrigation  ditches  and  corrugations," 

Southern  This  country* s  trade  agreement  program  cannot  make,  at 

■Economics  any  time  in  the  near  future,  any  substantial  contribution 

toward  a  solution  of  the  cotton  problem,  but  benefit'  to  cot- 
ton from  trade  agreements  must  cone  thro-ugh  an  increase  in  American  imports 
Secretary  Wallace  said  last  week  at  Duke  University,    Delivering  the  final 
address  in  a  two-day  synposium  on  "The  Changing  Economic  Base  of  the  South, 
he  said:   "I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  in  any  way  a  lessening  of  cor  trade 
agreement  efforts,  but  I  do  suggest  that  we  not  allow  our  real  and  war- 
ranted enthusiasm  for  trade  agreements  to  blind  us  to  the  possible  effect 
which  the  M'onich  pact  may  have  on  the  trade  of  the  world,   including  the 
demand  for  American  cotton,     "It  is  just  as  important  for  the  farmers  and 
land-grant  colleges  of  the  South  to  study  the  sign.if icpjice  of  the  trading 
methods  of  the  totalitarian  states  as  it  is  to  study  the  oncoming  impact 
of  synthetic  fiber  inventions. ,, "      (New  York  Times,) 

At  the  same  symposi"um  Dr.  Claudius  T.  Murchison,  president  of 'the 
Cotton  Textile  Instutute,  said    that  althoiagh  consunption  of  cotton  goods 
in  the  United  States  "ap-oears  definitely  on  the  wane",  the  industry  will' 
be  able,  to  continue  without  any  great  loss  because  of  its  adaptability 
for  the  spirjiing  of  other  fibers.     The  outcome,  hovrever,  he  said,   "may  be 
a  tragedy  for  our  cotton  famers,  with  unfavorable  consequences  to  the 
country  at  large."    Mr.  Murchison  cited  the  inroads  made  by  rayon  and  other 
materials  in  production  of  articles  competing  v:ith  cotton,  but  pointed  out 
that  rayon  staple  can  be  a  satisfactory  rav;  material  for  spinning  mills 
and  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  rayon  yarn  cmi  be  satisfactorily 
woven  on  cotton  looms,     (Press, ) 

Waterproof  "Being  cheap,   sun-dried' bricks  have  long  been  a  favored 

Dobe  Bricks       building  material,  "  says  J.  S.  Hogg  in    Country  G-entleman 

(December),  "but  as  they  absorb  moisture  too  easily,  their" 
use  has  largely  been  confined  to  regions  of  limited  rainfall  like  our  o?m 
Southwest,"    He  reports  that  the  addition  of  emulsified  asphalt  to  the  soil 
being  used  will  give  a  brick  that  is  hard  and  durable,     "This  nevz-type 
adobe  construction  has  been  aioproved  by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  and 
by  bankers  and  other  who  finance  building  operations."    There  is  also  an 
article  by  J.  R,  Eedditt,  of  the  University-,''  of  Nebraska,  describing  an  as- 
phalt-emulsion block  poultry  house  recently  com.pleted  at  the  experiment 
station  farm. 
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COTTON  "King  Cotton  is' the  nation's  economic  problem  No.  1," 

COUNCIL  Oscar  Johnston  of  Scott,MissiGsippi,   "father"  of  the  Na- 

tional Cotton  Council  and  former  manager  of  the  United 
States  Cotton  Pool,  asserted  at  a  meeting  of  five  primary  groups  of  the 
industry  to  perfect  organization  of  the  new  council  at  Memphis  yesterday. 
If  the  cotton  industry  is  to  find  a  solution  to  its  problems,  he  declared, 
it  must  work  out  the  solution  itself  and  not  depend  on  the  Federal  G-overn- 
ment,     Tlie  solution,  he  added,  lies  in  increasing  consumption.  Increased 
consumption  will  be  sought  through  intensive  domestic  advertising,  culti- 
vation of  i_--"'Od  will  toward  American  cotton  in  foreign  markets,  stimulation 
'of  internat'^i  onal  commerce  with  the  industrial  nations,   scientific  research 
for  the  discovery  of  new  uses  for  -cotton  and  improvement  of  manufactured 
cotton  products  now  in  use.     (New  York  Times.) 

STRIKE  HALTS  A  C.I.O.   strike  halted  trading  in  livestock  in  the 

STOCK  THADING-      Chicago  stockj^rds,  the  nation's  largest,  yesterday,  says 

an  Associated  Press  report.     About  UC,OGO  head  of  cattle, 
shee;^  and  hogs  worth  about  $1,250,000  were  corraled  in  pens.     Some  cattle 
were  sold  subject  to  weighing,  but  no  quotations  v;ere  available  on  these 
as  virtually  all  remained  in  the  pens  without  being  placed  on  the  scales. 
Paxmers  were  advised  to  curtail  shipments.    About  5*000  cattle,  15,C0C 
hogs  and  6,000  sheep  were  scheduled  to  arrive  today  on  the  basis  of  earli- 
er bookings,  ■ 


ICC  PREIGHT  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  seeking  to  place 

"RULING-  freight  rates  for  fruit-vegetable  hampers  and  baskets  on 

a  more  uniform  basis,  ruled  yesterday  that  they  should  go 
on  a  classification  basis  paralleling  the  rates  on  lumber  and  on  box  and 
crate  material.     The  general  effect,  employees  of  the  ICC  explained,  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  rates.     In  some  cases,   it  was  said,  the  rates  may 
go  up  as  much  as  25  percent;  the  change  will  provide  reductions  in  some 
few  cases.     Virtually/  all  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  affected 
by  the  case.     (Associated  Press.) 


AJBP  ENDORSES  Testifying  before  the  Congressional  investigating  com' 

TVA  PROGRAM         mittee  yesterday,  representatives  of  the  American  Farm 

Bureau  Federation,   saying  they  spoke  for  1,5C0,C00  farm 
people,  a^pproved  the  TVA  program  for  production  of  cheap,  highly  concen- 
trated phosphate  fertilizers.     They  urged  expansion  of  the  present  TVA 
experimental  work.     (New  York  Times, ) 
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Indian  Cotton  "With  the  object  of  finding  out  additional  outlets 

Experiments        for  Indian  short  staple  cotton,  the  Indian  Central  Cot- 
ton Committee  has  set  aside  a  sun  of  30? 000  rupees  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  manufacturing  rayon  from  short  staple  cot- 
ton, particularly  from  cotton  linters  and  similar  materials,"  says 
Current  Science  (Bangalore,  October).     "The  Industrial  Research  Bureau 
is  collaborating  with  the  committee  in  these  enquiries  and  in  working 
out  the  relative  costs  sand  the  suitability  of  the  various  processes  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  in  India.    The  data  so  far  available 
indicate  that  the  price  of  chemical  cotton  manufactured  from  short  staple 
cotton  would  be  far  too  high,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  chemical 
cotton  produced  from  linters  would  be  reasonably  cheap.     It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  experimental  work  done  in  the  past  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  cost  of  producing  chemical  cotton,  a  stage  further,  by  the 
installation  of  a  small-scale  pilot  plant  for  determining  the  cost  of 
■preparing  chemical  cotton  which  is  the  basis. for  rayon  manufacture." 

Decreasing  "Shortening  the  Mississippi  River  by  succeeding  cut- 

Flood  Crests      offs  made  over  a  period  of  five  years  leaves  few  engineers 

"onconvinced  of  the  broad  flood-control  value  of  the  work,^' 
says  an  editorial  in  Engineering  News-Record  (November  1 7).  "Evidence 
has  accumulated  bit  by  bit  as  each  river  loop  was  amputated  that  a 
hydraulically  sounder  river  channel  was  being  produced,  and  finally  the 
•flood  of  1937  proved  the  success  of  the  surgical  reconstruction.     In  an 
article  (Cutoffs  Lower  Elood  Crests),  G-eorge  R.  Clemens  of  the  Mississippi 
Commission  tells  of  the  development  of  the  cutoffs  in  detail  and  of  the 
final  result  of  a  10  percent  or  greater  reduction  in  flood  heights.  No 
more  successful  operation  in  changing  the  water-carrying  capacity  of  a 
great  river  has  ever  been  recorded,.." 

Rubber    •  Implement  &  Tractor  (November  12)  reports  that  the 

Bureai  rubber  producing  interests  have  opened  a  Crude  Rubber 

Development  Bureau  (Washington).     "This  new  organization," 
it  says,  "will  function  as  part  of  an  international  project  to  study  and 
publicize  new  markets  foi;  and  increasingly  important  uses  of ,  crude  rub- 
ber.   Warren  S.  Lockwood,  formerly  American  assistant  trade  commissioner 
in  Singapore,  Batavia  and  London,  has  been  appointed  director.  The 
bureau  is  to  carry  out  a  program  in  the  United  States,  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  British  Rubber  Publicity  Association 
during  the  past  year  in  England  and  Empire  countries,   in  which  the  use 
of  rubber  in  agriculture  is  prominently  featured,  and  for  the  first  year 
of  its  operation  the  bureau  aims  to  concentrate  its  activities  almost 
exclusively  in  the  agricultural  field," 
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GivSl  Service  The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  following 

Examinations'     examiimtions :    Principal  Chemist,  $5,600;  Principal 

Chemical  Engineer,  $5^600;,  Dept. " of  Agriculture  (un- 
assemhled).    Applications  must  he  ^n  f  il(S  not  later  than  the  fdllowing 
dates':     (a)    December  27,  if  received  from  states  other  .than  those  named 
in  (h),   (b)  December  30,   if  received  from  Arizona,  Ccalifornia,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montc':>jia,  Nevada,  New  Mexico ,  Oregon,.  Utah,  :¥as]iingt on,  Wyoming. 
Chief  Engineering  Draftsman,  $2,600;  Optional  Branches:  AerQnautical, 
Architectural,  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  St  rue  tiiral;  (assembled). 
Navy  Department^  Mechaiiic      (Pneumatic  Mail  Tube  System),  $1,680,-  (Eor 
appointment  in  Washington,  D.  C.  only  )     (unassembled)    Branch 'of  Build- 
ings Management  ,  National  Pa.rk  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Applications  for  the  Draftsman  .  ^-nd  Mccnajiic  examinviti '':.'s  must  be- on 
file  not  later  than  the  following,  dates — (a)  December  19, ' if  received 
:  f rom  states  other  than  those  naned  in  (b) ,   (b)  December  .  22, vif -r.eceived 
from  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Ncvr  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Wa.shington,  Wyoming. 

Patent  '    "The  nostrum  evil  flourishes  in  most  parts  of  the 

Medicines  v/orld,"  says  an  .editorial  in  the  American  Journal  of 

Public  Health  (November),     "The  fight  against  patent 
medicines  ha.s  been  a  long  and  sickening  one  in  this  .  country ,  and  only 
recently  have  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  law  po.ssed  v/hich  hos  raised 
expectations  for  better  things.     It  is  too  .much  to  hope  that  the  fight 
is  over  and  that- the  victory  is  complete  or  permanent.    Reports  from 
England' indicate  that  the  trade  in,  quack  medicines  has  beeri-gl*.owing 
enormously,  so  much  s^  that  Lord  Horder  has  been  led  to  ta.ke'up  the  mat- 
ter in  the  House  of  Lords,.,In  England,  as  here,  while  some  proprietary 
remedies  are  fairly  good  in  themselves  and  the  claims  made  for  them 
fairly  reasonable,  not '  inf. requently -preparations  are  sold  that  do  defi- 
nite harm.     This  applies  not  only  to  nedicimes-  for  internal  use  but  also 
to  those  for  external  application,  and  especially  to  cosmetics.     Our  re- 
cent experience  in  this  country  with  the  elixir  of  sulphanilamide  is  an 
example  of  what  has  been  possible  here... The  radio  has  brought  to  us  an 
entirely  new  problem. . .The'  broadcasts  .reach  an  enormous  audience.  In 
1935*  "the  drug  manufacturers  spent  $15*9S6,507  '^^  radio,  advertisements. 
That  they  can  afford  to  spend  such  vast  sums  sho/7  s  the  profits  derived 
from,  the  business,    A  number  of  books  have  been  ?^  ritte^ ,  chiefly  by  lay- 
men, on  the  drug  evil,  and  som.e  by  medical  .men.     The  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  3^2,  has  given  one  of  the  best 
Expositions  which  have  come  to  our  attention.     This  Bulletin  of  30  pages 
covers  the  subject  in  a  masterly  v/ay  and  ends  by  giving  a  list  of  10 
articles  and  books  vvhich  ccm  well  be  studied.     Other  books,  like 'The 
Traffic  in  Health,' written  by  a  physician,.- have  appeared.     The  matter 
is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.     The  public  health  and 
medical  professions  owe  it  to  the  governmental  agencies  and  to  the  public 
to  give  suj^port  to  such  laws  as  exist  and  to  make  every  effort  to  aid  in 
their  efficient  administration..," 
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Maine  Potato   ^       -  •'ET5.uip|)ed  with- newly  designed  t,i^    sa.ying  machine ry 
Starch  PlarlfS  -^ for  the  manufacture  of  starch  for  .Nfew  .England  textile 

mills,  two' potato  starch  plants  are  hearing  completion 
at  Houl ton,  Maine.     The  two  mills,  using  surplus  pot £Cto  ". crops,  are  re- 
ported to  mark  a  notable  advance  in  the  prOc-ess  of  American  starch  manu- 
facturing  and  point  to  a  wider  use  of  : agricultural  products  in  Industrial 
fields.    One  company  will,  use  approximately  2,000  "barrels  of  pota:j:oes 

^  day  and  have ' a  maximum  production • capacity  of  20  tons  of . finished 
starch  a  day.     In  this  mill  the  ''time,  cyale"  - of  manufact-uring  will  he 

-  reduced  from  the  usual  12  hours _ to/six  hours.  ■  At  the^  other  plant  a 

new  type  of  American starch,  will  "be  manufactured  which -will  compete  with 

the  finest  of  imported. starches.    In: addition  to  utilising  surplus  local 

■'crops,  the  plant  also  will  manufacture  from  imported- raw  materials. 
.  (■Farm  Machinery  &■  Equipment ,  !Iov.  )  . 

Bange  Grass  An  extensive  range  grass  'test  plot- 'has  h.e en  seeded 

Test  Plot  on  the  Morse  Cattle  Ranch  in  Reed  Va;lley, -  Calif  ornia, 

according  to  N.  L.  McEarlane,  Assistant  County  Agent, 
i'he  purpose  of  the  pilo-t  is  to  attempt  to  find  grasses  and  legumes,  well 
adapted  to  the  cattl-G'  country  and  superior  t'<*),  the  native  plants  now 
■growing  in  the  area.:,  .'-The  plots  will,  he  conducted  for  five  years  with 
new  introductions  ■  from  all  parts:, of  the' United  States  ■  and  foreign 
countries.    A  series  of  five  leguines  belonging  to  the  alfalfa  family 
brought  to  the  Unit  ed  States  by  the.  Tnited  States  Department  -  of  Agri- 
culture have,  been  pla,nted  and  ?/ill  be  observed  with  special  interest. 
Sixty-two  different,  grasses  and  legumes  have  been  planted.  .  (Pacific 
Rural  Press,  November  12.)  .  ■ 

:Rural'  '  There  is  a  marked' trend  toward  educational  activity 

Reading  on  the  part  of  - the  r^aral ■  librarian,  according  to' Marion 

'  Humble., -Whose  study,  "Rural  America  Reads^"-  has  recently 
been  published,  says  "a"  report  in  the  N-ew  York  Times.     It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  studies  in;  the  social  significance  of  adult  education  being 
made  over  a  five-year  period  by  the  American  Association. for- Adult 
Education.     The  trend ■  to-v/ard  educational  activity  by  the  rural  librarians, 
Miss  Humble  finds,  is  evidenced  in  the  consolidation  and  strengthening 
of  -  library  resources,  the  cooperation  bet?;een  librarians  and  other 
agencies  in  getting  books  to  readers  and  attracting  readers  to  books, 
the-desire  of  librarians  to  continue  their  ovm  education  and  their 
efforts  to  obtain  more  adeq"ua,te  financial  support  in-order  that  library 
services ' may  be  improved  and  extended.     "Yet,"  says  Miss  Humble, "in 
hundreds  of  villages  where  independent  libraries  have  been  established 
the  library  service  is  entirely  inadequate  to  tne  needs  of  the  people," 
The  American  library  Association  estimates  that  -there  are  nearly  Uo, 000, 000 
persons.',  in  the  United  States  living  in  rural  areas  having  no  public 
library  service,  ■  ;.  ■  .  ■ 
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TRAITSPORTATION  Abandonment  of  federal  rail  merger  plans  and  free- 

COIIFEP-EITCE  dom  from  "•unfair"  goverrimei  g  barge  line  competition  were 

demanded  yesterday  b^  the  Transportation  Conference  of 
193^ ♦  called  lander  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  auspices.     Concluding  a  two- 
day  session  on  carrier  problems,  representatives  of  railroads,  shippers 
and  other  business  and  transportation  interests  asked  a  freer  hand  for 
voluiltary  rail  consolidations  and  coordinations,  in  thi  interest  of  econo- 
my, better  service  and  "reasonable  competition,  "     ("Washington  Post, ) 


EXPRESS  PJITE  The  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  filed  yesterday  with 

RISE  ASKED         the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  its  brief  in  behalf  of 

the  revised  express  rate  structure  for  which  it  recently 
petitioned  the  commission.     It  seeks  at  least  $10,0CC,0G0  additional  an- 
nual revenue  by  lovrering  certain  of  its  small  package  charges  and  revis- 
ing charges  for  heavier  packages,  generally  upward.    Briefs  opposing  the 
agency's  plan  were  filed  by  the  California  G-rowors  .and  Shippers  Protective 
League,  the  Public  Service  Co.Timission  of ' Wisconsin,  the  National  Retail 
Drygoods  Association  and  others.  (Press.) 


CHICAGO  The  m.anagement  of  the  Chicago  stoclcyards  yesterday 

STOCKYARDS  '       announced  operations  would  be  continued  despite  a  strike 

of  C.I.O,     unionists.    Under  an  agreement  with  the  Packing 
House  Workers  Union,  the  6C,0CC  cattle,   sheep  and  hogs  herded  into  the 
corrals  since  the  walkout  dp.y  before  yesterda^^  were  sold,     Charles  R.  Rice, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Livestock  Exchrjnge,   said  he  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  union  to  permit  commission  men  to  feed  and  water  1C,CC0 
incoming  animals  today.     (Associated  Press. ) 


COTTON  A  campaign  for  lower  freight  rates  and  research  for 

COUNCIL  new  uses  of  cotton  will  constitute  the  keystone  of  the 

National  Cotton  Council's  program  for  increased  use  of  cot- 
ton, says  a  Memphis  report  to  the  New  York  Times,     A  minimum " annual  out- 
lay of  $150,000  is  to  be  increased  gradually  until  it  becomes  $2,CC0,CCC, 
Oscar  Johnston,  chairman  of  the  council,  announced.     The  cotton  men  hope 
that  by  eji  assessment  plan  enough  money  can  be  raised  to  ultimately  re- 
store cotton  to  the  high  estate  it  held  before  foreign  growths  cut  dov.m 
the  markets  abroad  and  before  substitutes  cut  do\7n  home  consumption. 
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Gas  Preserves  Business  Week  (November  19)  contains  a  short  article 

Shipped  Fruit    on  the  Minnesota  method  of  gassing  fruit  to  preserve  it 

during  shipment  and  to  prevent  mold  and  rot.  "According 
to  Dr.  R.  H.  Landon,  University  of  Minnesota  plant  pathologist,"  it  says, 
"the  methods  are  definitely  past  the  experimental  stage.     For  the  past 
three  years,  Minnesota  growers  have  been  shipping  and  selling  gassed 
strawberries  and  raspberries  to  dealers  in  the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  and  Illinois 
who  have  evidenced  a  marked  favor  for  the  gassed  berries  because  they  are 
firm.er  in  text^are  than  untreated  berries,  brighter  in  color^  and  far 
freer  from  mold.    Turther,  the  Minnesota  scientists_ claim  that  'during 
the  entire  season,  no  moldy  berries  were  found  in  treated  berries  at  time 
of  sale,  a  remarkable  recprd  for  a  fall-picked  crop, ^      Check  crates  of 
untreated  berries,  picked  and  shipped  at  the  same  time,  proved  the  superi- 
ority of  the  gassed  fruit ...  Scientists  at  the  _  Mlnn.esota  Agric^oltiiral 
Experiment  Station  built  insulated  galvanized- iron  chambers  with  capaci- 
ties ranging  from  Uo  to  16O  cu.  ft,   (a  100-cu.ft . chamber  will  hf^ld  approxi 
mately  3^  cratt*s  of  2U-pint  capacity  or  21  crates  of  2U-quart  capacity). 
To  these  they  admitted  v£iricus  concentrations  of  carbon  dioxide,  using 
gas  in  solid  (dry  ice)  or  liojaid  form,  for  varying  lengths  of  time. 
Optimum  results  seem  to  follow  gas  treatments  which  average  about  11  to 
12  ho-QTS  with  initial  concentrations  of  gas  runiiing  about  Uo  to  ^5^,  • 
Seepage  drops  the  concentrations  to  about  30^  after  two  hoiorg,  20^  after 
four  hours,  and  so  on  to  zero.     Liquid  gas  was  found  more  economical  than 
solid,  the  cost  of  the  former  running  approximately  3^^  Per  2U-pint  crate 
or       per  2U-quart  crate,.." 

U.S. -Anglo  The  Angl9-American  trade  agreem.ent  offers  more  favor- 

Trade  Pact         able  possibilities  for  a  general  advance  in  international 

trade  than  any  other  of  the  eighteen  agreem^ents  now  in 
operation,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc.  says.     The  agreement 
is  especially  welcome  because  of  its  influence  on  America's  future  trade 
relations  with  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  a  whole  in  that  it 
identifies  Britain  definitely  with  the  clianged  attitude  of  Canada  to  the 
Ottawa  Conference  tariff  policy,  the  council  said.     "It  means  a  vast  en- 
largement of  the  area  of  freer  trade  and  should  exert  a  powerful  influence 
in  detormining  the  principles  and  practices  by  which  international  trade 
relationships  in  the  future  r.ay  be  more  uniformly  governed,  and  thereby 
contribute  in  an  increased  degree  to  a  maxim-um  expansion  of  world  commer- 
cial possibilities,"  the  council  said.     (New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Novem- 
ber Ig.  ) 

Peru  Road  A  convoy  of  I50  automobiles  headed  by  the  President 

of  the  Republic  of  Peru  recently  officially  inaug^irated  a 
100-mile  addition  to  the  Peruvian  section  of  the  Pan-American  Highway, 
says  a  Lima  cable  to  the  New  York  Times.     The  new  concrete  and  asphalt 
road  opens  up  a  large  agriC'xLt'aral  section. 
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Wis.  Cattle  "Wisconsin  is  fortunate  to  have  "become  a  new  center 

Schools  of  thoiaght  and  practice  in  modern  principles  of  cattle 

"breeding,*'  oays  an  editorial  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist 
(Novem"ber  I9).     "We  have  Dr.  E.  E.  Heizer,  noteworthy  authority  on  the 
subject  as  chief  of  dairy  cattle  work  at  the  experiment  station;  Gordon 
Dickerson,  a  capa"ble  student  of  genetics  as  applied  to  cattle;  G-lenn 
Vergeront,  a  man  with  a  photographic  mind  for  practical  pedigrees  and 
production;  and  Howard  Clapp,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  artifi- 
cial m.ethods  of  "breeding.     Naturally  there  are  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention  now,  who  will  share  in  the  forthcoming  series  of  "breeding 
schools slated  for  more  than  half  the  counties  of  Wisconsin  this  winter. 
This  paper  heartily  endorses  such  a  constructive  movement,  and  while 
some  of  the  topics  are  highly  scientific  and  complex,   the  final  results 
translated  to  the  field  of  the  ordinary  producer  and  farm  feeder  will  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  find  gradml  acceptance  for  everyday  use." 

Oklahoma  John  M.  White,  Oklahoma  Earm-Tenant  Commission,  is 

Tenancy  Law        author  of  "Oklahoma  Tackles  Tenancy  Problem"  in  Earm  and 

Ranch  (November  15)»     In      bill  passed  by  the  last  State 
Legislature,  he  says  ^     "a,  department  was  set  up  as  a  part  of  the  Exten- 
sion Division,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  to  be  known  as  the  Farm  Land- 
owner-Tenant Relationship  Department.    A  supervisor  and  two  assistants 
were  appointed  to  operate  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Assistant 
Director  of  Extension, . .As  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the  first  States  to  set  up 
a  special  department  to  deal  with  the  farm  landlord- tenant  problem,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  careful  study  of  all  information  avail- 
able, .  .As  a  preliminary  survey,  more  than  a  thouso.nd  individual  farmers 
v\rerc  interviev/ed  to  get  first-hand  information  from  the  men  who  are 
making  farming  their  life's  business.     Among  this  group  were  agents  for 
large  land  companies  controlling  thousands  of  farms  over  the  State, 
individual  owners,  part  owners  and  tenants  who  are  renting  on  every 
conceivable  plan  from,  cash  on  through  to  share  croppers..." 

Consumer  Seven  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  improve  merchandise 

Purchasing         and  to  aid  consumers  in  choosing  goods  were  outlined  in  a 

Harvard  Business  School  research  study  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Mabel  Taylor  G-ragg  in  collaboration  with  Neil  H.  Borden,  professor  of 
advertising.     The  study,  entitled  "Merchandise  Testing  as  an  AicT  to  Con- 
sumer Buying,"  is  one  of  the  first  to  give  attention  to  the  growing  con- 
sumer "lovement.     The  seven  specific  recommendations  in  the  report  were 
as  follows:     The  development  of  identifying  classifications  of  merchandise 
the  use  of  classifications  which  tend  to  reduce  the  variety  of  goods; 
creation  of  a  dictionary  of  ^an.derstandable  terms  covering  product  quali- 
ties; the  prevention  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  harmful  and  fraud- 
ulent merchandise;  the  preparation  and  publishing  among  consumers  of  fun- 
damental facts  regarding  the  character,  use  and  care  of  various  types  of 
goods;   the  support  of  basic  research  aimed  at  the  improvement,  rather 
than  the  evaluation,  of  products;  and  encouragement  cf  improvement  in 
business  methods  and  the  growth  of  pride  in  "business  integrity.  (Press.) 
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Lubin  on  The  depression  of  last  summer  was  in  the  ~market-ing 

Business.  of  duraDD.e  rather  than  oonsumption  goods,  "Dr.  Isadof'- 

Lubin,  coTimissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
told  representatives  of  2U ' state-wide  retail  associations  and  seven 
national  trade  ass  oci£\.t ions  ,  this  week.     Illustrating  his  talk' -with 
statistical  charts,  Dr.  Luhin  said  that  new  housing  construction  is  only 
about  a  third  of  the  n^itional  average  for  a  decade  preceding  the  1929 
crash  des-oite  the  stimulus  of  tne  federal  Housing  Administration.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  business  will  be  patient  in  the  present  upturn 
and  wait  for  profits  from  volume  turnover  rather  than  take  quick  divi-  . 
dends  from  an  increase  in  prices.     Citing  unemployment  estimates,  Br. 
Lubin  pointed  out  that  industry  must  absorb  500;000  youths  who  reach  em- 
ployment age  each  year  as  well  as  take  on  idle  adults  if  it  is  to  cut 
down  the  .Nation's  ^onemployment  rolls.     The  industries  that  sell  clothes, 
food  and  other  consumption  goods  held  up  well  in  the  193^  recession,  Br. 
Lubin  said.     This  he  attributed  partially  to  WPA  expenditures  and  ■ujiem.ploy 
ment  compensation  payments.     (Washington  Post.) 

Metal  Farm  Steel  went' to'  the  foi'm  this  week  when  the  Tennessee 

Buildings  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company  shipped  the  first  of 

tv/clve  units  of  prefabricated  m.etal  farm  buildings  to 
sites  selected  by  the  Farm  Securj^ty  Administration  in  Alabama,  - G-eorgia 
and  South  Carolina,  says  a  Birmlng^r eport  by  the  Associated  Press.  Each 
unit  includes  five  buildings — a  duelling,  barn-,  chicken-house,  outdoor 
pantry  and  sani-tariT-  privy.     The  buildings  were  designed  by  engineers  of 
T,G.I,  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration.    T;-e  dwelling  contains  a 
living  room,  three  bedroom.s  and  combination  kitchen  a,nd  dining-  room..  Two 
large  closets  and  a  pantry  are  included  and  space  is  availabD.e  for  a 
bathroom,   if  desired.     All  of  the  foundation  structure,  the  frame,  sides, 
roof,   exterior  dcor,  window  triis  and  fireplace  are  of  steel.  Interior 
floors  and  doors  arc  of  wood.    An  insulating  wallboard  is  used  as  interior 
finish  for  'the  walls  and  ceilings.     Steel  joists  support  a  wooden  floor. 
Complete  prefabrication  enables  swift  erection  of  the  buildings  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  bolting  together  the  panels.     Both  dwelling  and  out- 
buildings will  be  available  ^.n  several  designs  and  dim.ensions.     If  the 
homeowner  vrishes  to  add  a  room,   this  is  done  by  making  the  dimensions 
in  multiples  of  four. 

Synthetic  Sjmthetic  resins  and  their  raw  m.aterials  are  covered 

Hesins  by  a  survey  made  public  recently  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 

in  v/hich  it  is  shown  that  donestic  output  'of  the  synthetic 
product  increased  from  less  than  2,000,000  pounds  in  192I  to  162,000,000 
last  year,  and  the  value  of  their  sales  from  $1,U00,000  to  $25,800,000, 
The  survey  stressed  that  few  persons  realized  the  tremendous  growth  of 
this  new  industry,  although  most  citizens  have  had  daily  contact  v/ith 
synthetic  resins  in  som.e  form,  or  other  in  rcadio  cabinets,  molded  parts 
of  electrical  apparatus,   lacq^uers ,  enamels,  decorative  wall  panels, 
table  tops,  bottle  closures  and  the  sha.des  for  lighting  fixtures,  (Press,) 


DAILY  DIGEST  

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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CITP.US  FRUIT  A  program  designed  to  encourage  the  marketing  of  this 

MARKETING-  season^ s  record  orange  and  grapefruit  crops,  through  lower- 

ing of  oacking  and  handling  charges  ajid  trices,  formulated 
at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  retailers,  v/holesalers ,  shippers  and 
growers,  was  made  public  yesterday.     The  conference,  called  "by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  made  recomjnendat ions  for  "increasing  the  consunintion 
of  citr^.Ts  fruits,  and  to  enable  retail  groups  to  support  a  reasonable .  re- 


turn t-.  .  producers  and  a  fair  reta.il  price  to  consumers."  (New 

York  Times, ). 

RECORD  GRAIN  Receipts  of  grain  at  Chicago  since  January  1  have 

RECEIPTS  passed  the  2GC,C00,CCC  bushel  total  for  the  first  year 


since  1928,   it  was  established  day  before  yesterday  through 
records  compiled  by  Lyman  C,  West,   statistician  for  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,     Receipts  of  corn  alone  have  already  exceeded  129,CCC,C0C  bushels, 
or  almost  twice  the  amount  which  arrived  in  Chicago  during  all  of  1937. 
Shipments,  too,  a  -ohase  of  the  manifold  activities  and  services  of  mer- 
chants, members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  much  greater  than  a  year  ago. 
Day  before  yesterday  they  totaled  above  lU5,CCC,CCC  bushels,  as  compared 
with  97,62U,CCC  bushels  for  all  12  months  of  I937.     (Baltimore  Sun.) 


CALIEORNIA  Although  fresh  outbreaks  were  re^iorted  on  a  ICC-mile- 

POREST  EIRES      long  mountain  front.  Southern  California's  biggest  and  most 

costly  forest  fires  in  years  were  virtually  under  control 
last  nighi»,  after  taxing  the  resources  of  authorities  of  four  counties  and 
drawing  on  the  services  of  2,0CG  or  more  CCC  and  PTA  v^orkers. Nearly  15,C0C 
acres  had  been  burned  over  in  six  fires,   extending  from  the  eastern  fringes 
of  Santa  Barbara  Count :^  through  Ventura  and  Los  Angeles  Counties  into  San 
Bernadino  County.     (New  York  Times.) 


EXPRESS  RATE  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  asked  the  Inter- 

RISE  OPPOSED      state  Commerce  Comjiiission  to  refuse  any  increases  in  express 

rates  on  agricultural  products,   says  an  Associated  Press 
report,     'Hie  Railway  Express  Agency,   Inc.  ,  has  applied  for  peniiission  to 
reTia-d.  i"be  rate  structure  in  an  effort  to  add  $1C,CCC,C00  yearly  to  its 
revenues.     "The  financial     situation  of  the  express  com-oany  may  be  depressed, 
Secretary  Wallace  said  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  ICC,   "but  it  is  probably 
not  as  depressed  as  that  of  the  farmer  shii^ping  by  express.  " 
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New  Device  California's  $10,000,000  walnut  industry  will  add 

Explodes  Nuts    20  percent  to  its  marketable  s^ply  of  "first-quality » 

extra-price"  production  and  eliminate  a  lot  of  hand 
lalDor  as  a  result  of  a  new  internal  combustion  nut  cracker  which  ex- 
plodes the  shell  by  force  applied  from  within.     It  will  replace  the 
present  operation  of  cracking  between  blocks  and  removing  shells  by 
hand,  a  process  that  damages,  wholly,  or  partly,  about  SO  percent  of 
production.     The  device,  developed  by  the  University  of  Calif orniei-  for 
-the  California  Tfalnut  G-rowers'  Association,  will  cost  less  than  $200 
and  shells  90O  pounds  of  walnuts  an  hour.    Nuts  pass  ovor  a  circular 
saw  which  cuts  a  slot  in  the  shell.    A  mixture  of  gases  is  shot  into 
the  , nut  through  the  slot.    When  the  nuts  drop  through  a  round  gas  burner 
th-e  gases,  are  ignited,  the  shell  blovm  from  the  kernel.    Mechanism  below 
separates  meats  and  shells,     (Business  Week^,  Novem.ber  I9O.        '  ' 

Arctic  Bird  A  press  report  from  Ottawa  says  a  v/calth  of  new 

Studies  information  has  been  added  to  the  ornithological  records 

of  the  Eastern  Arctic,  as  a  result  of  observations  by 
T,  M«  Shortt,  ornithologist  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology,  when 
he' accompanied  the  193^  Eastern  Arc,tic  Patrol  on  its  11,000-mile  cruise 
through  the  Arctic  Archipelago  and  Hudson  Strait  and  Bay.    Luring  the 
patrol  172  specimens  representing  about        species  of  birds  were  taken, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  external  and  internal  bird-parasites  v/ere 
preserved.     In  addition,  color  records  of  about  thirty  specimens,  mostly 
of  little  known  Juvenile  plumages,  v/ere  painted.     Several  records 
establishing  considerable  extensions  in  the  summer  range  of  certain 
birds  were.ma.de,  notably  a  long  eastward  addition  to  the  range  rtf  the 
yellow-billed  loon,  and  northern  extensions  in  the  known  ranges  of 
lapland  longspur,  duck  hawk,  '  comm.on  loon,    mallard,  mountain  bluebird 
and  greater  yellow  legs,    A  series  of  horned  larks  was  obtained  with  a 
view  tn  throwing  light  nn  the  detailed  classification  of  this  widely 
distributed  species. 

Smaller  Farm  Earms  of  the  future  will  become  larger  a.nd  farm 

Families  families  smaller,  if  present  and  recent  trends  continue 

in  the  better  farm,  areas  of  the  nation,  Dr.  C.C, Taylor, 
head  of  the  division  of  f^rn  population  and  rural  life,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  prophesied  recently  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.     "Under  normal,  price  levels,  farms  in  these  areas  will  become 
more  profitable,  net  incomes  per  farm  and  family  will  be  higher,  levels 
of  living  will  be  higher,  urbanization  v/ill  increase,  and  birth  rates 
will  fall,"  said  Dr.  Taylor.   "The  poorer  land  areas  of  the  nation,  on 
the  other  hand,^  unless  zoned 'against  occupancies  of  certain  types,  v/ill 
continue  as  small  farm  areas,  incor^es  v/ill  remain  low,  mcchafii zation ' 
will  advance  slowly  if  at  all,  birth  rates  will  continue  considerably 
above  the  national  level,  and  although  there  will  be  migration  out 
during  periods  of  prosperity,  there  will  be  considerable  in-migration 
in  periods  of  depression,"  (Science  Service,  November  I7.) 
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rarm  Wastes  Soap,   salt,  lime  and  such  agricultural  waste  products 

for  Roads  as  cornstalks  are  vying  with  cement,  sand  gravel,-  asphalt 

'  and  oil,   the  more  orthodox  road- "building  materials,  in 

plans  for  extension  of  Missouri's  farm-to-market  road  system,  G-ravel 
and  crushed  stone,  in  regions  where  they  are  plentiful,  rank  at  the 
top  as  road- "building  materials,  "but  in  North  Missouri  and  Southeast 
Missouri,  where  native  stone  or  gravel  is  not  available  in  q-ioantities 
and  its  importation  from  other  sections  is  costly,  highway  laboratory 
experiments  are  "being  put  to  practical  use*    More  than  twenty  different 
types  of  low-cost  roads  were  put  down  in  test  strips,    Dr.  Hans  Win- 
terkorn,  research  associate  in  soils  at  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture, said  recently.     F-orfural,  soap,  lime  and  the  other  new  materials 
are  used  for  mixing  with  the  native  soil  to  waterproof  the  "base  of  the 
road.     (New  York  Times,  Novem"ber  18.) 

Calif.  TB  The  Third  District  Cohort  of  Appeal  upheld  the  con- 

Law  Upheld         stitutionality  of  the  California  "bovine  tu"berculosis  act 

recently  in  an  action  "brought  Jointly  "by  800  Merced 
County  dairymen,  says  a  report  in  the  Dairy  Record  (Novem"ber  l6).  The 
court  affiriiied  the  Merced  Co^anty  Superior  Court  judgment  sustaining  de- 
murrers filed  "by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  which  the  dairymen, 
ov/ners  of  6o,000  condemned  cattle,  sought  to-  restrain  from  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  "bovine  tuberculosis  eradication  program.  Asso- 
ciate Justine  Rolfe  Thompson,  who  wrote  the  opinion,  declared  the  act 
does  not  constitute,  an  ■'onlav/ful  delegation  of  authority  in  permitting 
the  State  to  test  and  condemn  cattle  found  to  be  tuberculous, 

Gruarant eeing  "The  time  is  coming  when  breeders  will  be  called 

Dairy  Bulls        upon  to  guarantee  what  their  bulls  will  transmit,"  says 

an  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  (November  25).     "If  the 
breeders  of  registered  cattle  do  not  see  this  and  take  steps  to  "be  in 
position  to  furnish  this  kind  of  bulls,  the  system  of  record  keeping 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  will  f^arnish  information 
that  will  show  certain  blood  lines  capable  of  transmitting  a  definite 
quantity  of  fat  and  good  production.     These  blood  lines  may  be  of 
registered  stock  and  they  may  be  of  grades.     It  is  going  to  take  some 
years  before  the  records  of  our  herd  improvement  associations  will  show 
up  such  lines  o'f  "breeding,  but  the  breeder  of  registered  cattle  should 
recognize  the  possibilities  of  such  competition  in  the  future.     It  is 
time  now  for  "every  breeder  of  registered  cattle  to  place  all  his  cows 
under  some  form  of  a  test  that  he  may  know  what  each  is  capable'  of  pro- 
ducing," 

Cerbified  E,  "V.  Hardenburg,  Cornell  University,  in  an  article 

Seed  Potatoes    on  certified  seed  potatoes,   in  Market  Growers  Journal 

(November  I5)  says  in  part:     "The  average  results  from 
thousands  of  comparisons  between  certified  seed  and  common  seed  show 
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Certified  Seed  Po,tatoes  (continued) 

emphati-cally  that  the  former  .may  'be  ;expected  to  yield  an  increase  amo-unt- 
ing  to  at  least  50  percent .,. Certified  seed  is  now  ^avaiTahle  in  consider- 
alDle  vol-Qme  in  21  states  of  this  country  and  all  o'f  the  maritime  pr^ovinces 
of  Canada.     It  is  relatively-  inoxpensiye  when  one  'considers  the  results 
to'  "be  expected  from  it.     Tests  in  seven  counties  of  ITew  York  covering  a 
period  o'f  six  years  showqd  an  average  gain  of  yS.  "bushels  per  acre  for 
oertified -over  rUncertified-  seed.    A  gain  , of  only  25.  "bushels  .per  acre 
-would  pay  the  extra  cost  of  certified  seed  if  the  seed  cost  a  prcmiuni 
of ■  50  cents  a  "bushel  and  if  the  .yield  increase  were  sold  foi*  only  50 
'cents  a;  "bushel*    Most  of  the  certified  seed  availa-hle  tod^y  originated 
from  selected  foundation  stock  and  is  therefore  potentially .,high  yield- 
ing.    Its  quality  varies  mainly  in  the  small 'percentage  of  virils  diseases 
such  as  mosaic,  leaf  roll,  spindle-tuber  and  yellow-dwarf  which.it  iiiay 
contain.     Recently  those  in  charge  of  certification , standards ' in  the 
various  states  and  provinces  have ■ cooperated  in  evolving  a  fairly  uni- 
form standard  of  req'ciirenents.     The  maximum  tolerance  allowed  9f  the 
total  of  all  virus  diseases  is  seldom  over  2.  percent  and  of  all  "diseases 

•  comhined  U  percent M  :     .  •  '■, 

Frozen  Food  .  Western  Conner  and.  Packer  (Novemhei*) ,  contains  a 

•  in  C^ns^^  short  article  on-  a  ncv/  process  of  quick '  freezing  food 

in  cans.     The  method,  it  says,  "is  designed  to  make, 
available  to: the  frozen  food  industry  the  production-line  methods 'of 
the  modern  cannery,"  Orange  and  lemon  juice,  fruit  and  fruit  pulps,  milk, 
cream,  eggs',  peas,  asparagus,  string  beans  and.  lima  beans,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully frozen,  according  to  the  report. 

Sulfanilamide  Prediction  that  all  infectious  diseases  may  one  day 

in  Disease         be  brought  under  control  through  compounds  of  sulfanila- 
mide is  advanced  by  Dr.  Perrin,  H,  L'^ng,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
■Medical  School,  pioneer  v/orker  with  this  new  chemical  ally  of  medicine. 
More  than  a  thousand  compounds  have  already  been  built  on  the  basic  sul- 
fanilamide formula  unit,  and  progress  with  the  dr'og  depends  in  large  de- 
gree upon  development  of  even  more,  Dr.  Long  said.     He  emphasized  the 
toxic  qijalities  of  sulfanilamide  and  asserted  that  it. should  never  be 
used  by  laymen  without  a-doctor's  prescription.    Dr.  Long's  discussion, 
summarizing  reports  from  medical  laboratories  all  over  the  world,,  was 
divided  into  three  sections,  showing  the  checking  effects  of  sulfanila- 
mide on  bacterial  tissue  infections  carried  by  the  blood  stream,  bacterial 
infections  of  the  urinary  tract,  and  protozoal  and  virus  infections, 
(Science  Service,  November  I6.) 

Farm  ■        The  Department  Library  has  received  Vol.  1,  No.  1 

Digest  (November)  of  American  Farm  Digest.     This  new  publication, 

according  to  an  announcement,  will  contain:  "(l)  Authori- 
tative market  analyses  and  price  trend  indications  nn  the  major  farm  com- 
modities, prepared  by  Gilbert  G-usler,  Farm  Marketing  Analyst .,.( 2)  long- 
range  v/eathor  forecasts  covering  those  applications  of  particular  interest 
to  the  farmer,  prepared  by  Irving  P.  Kiick,  Professor  of  Meteorology  at 
California  Institute  nf  Technology, .. (3)  quickly  read  abstracts  of 
selected  material  published  in  more  than  200  farm  magazines  and  experi- 
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G-RAITG-E  FARM  The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Grange  made 

PLATFOM  public  at  San  Francisco  last  night  its  "platform  for  agri- 

culture",  calling  for  elevation  of  farm  prices  to  the 
"reasonable  profit"  level  and  revision  of  federal  farm  policies.     In  a 
15~point  program  evolved  as  the  result  of  action  taken  at  the  recent 
National  Grange  convention  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the  committee  advocated 
"amendment  and  simplification"  of  the  federal  farm  act,   adoption  of  a 
monetary  policy  that  ?/ill  assure  an  honest  measure  of  value  of  reason- 
able permanency  and  reorganization  of  government  agencies  "where  effi- 
ciency or  economy  may  be  achieved. "    It  resolved  to  permit  no  legislation 
to  be  adopted  which  will  result  in  either  immediate  or  eventual  regimen- 
tation of  the  farmer  and  voiced  opposition  to  any  concentration  of  au- 
thority or  infringement  of  staters  rights.     (Associated  Press.) 


FDA  BOARD  Establishment  of  a  board  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

ADVOCATED  turo  to  advise  makers  of  food,  drugs  and  cosmetics  on 

proper  labels  and  labeling  and  permission  for  producers  to 
file  guarantees  covering  representations  made  about  their  products  with 
the  department  in  Washington,  were  urged  yesterda^y  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  Department  in  connection 
with  proposed  regulations  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  federal  food, 
drug  and  cosmetic  act.     In  submitting  its  suggestions,  the  association 
declared  it  was  most  urgent  that  "this  law  be  administered  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  will  insure  adequate  and  proper  enforcement  at  the  minim^om  possi- 
ble expense  to  industry,"     (New  York  Times,) 

CHAMPION  Two  young  Canadian  brothers  qualified  as  champion 

GRAIN  GROteS      grain  growers  yesterday  when  they  moved  into  the  "king 

row"  at  the  international  grain  and  hay  show,   says  a 
Chicago  report  by  the  Associated  Press.     F.  Rigby,  23  years  old,  won 
the  "wheat  king"  crov.m  and  his  younger  brother,  W.  Justyn  Rigby,   22,  took 
a  place  alongside  him  as  the  "oats  king,  "    Both  gained  experience  in 
raising  grain  as  members  of  the  Canadian  Boys  and  Girls  Farm  Clubs,  a 
farm  youth  movement  similar  to  Club  activites  in  the  United  States, 

The  "wheat  king's"  sample  of  grain  weighed  67.5  pounds  to  the  bushel 
and  judges  said  it  was  one  of  the  finest  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  they 
had  ever  seen. 
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New  England  The  forty  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  canros  in  New 

Timber  Salvage    England  will  "be  used  the  next  six  or  eight  months  on 

fire  hazard  reduction  work  in  timbered  areas,  v/hich  were 
swept  by  the  hurricane.    About  8,000  men  in  these  camps  will  devote  their 
full  time  to  clearing  out  inflammable  debris  from  critical  areas  and  to 
other  types  of  fire  prevention.     The  orders  of  Robert  Fechner,  director, 
resulted  from  a  report  '57  Fred  Morrell,  CCC  representative  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  who  said  that  .clearing  of  debris  in  New  England;  .was 
the  largest  single  job  yet  attempted  by  the  corps.     The  work  of  the  en- 
rollces  is  being  carried  on  in.Eoderal,  State  and  privately  owned  forest 
areas,  along , roadsides ,  in  farm  woodlands  and  in  towns  and  villages  where 
trees  were  le.velled  by  the  wind.    While  these  operations  arc  under  way, 
sm'vcys  are  being  continued  by  forest  technicians  and  State  officials  to 
provide  an  accurate  picture  of  the  hurricane-hit  area,     (New.  York  Times.) 

G-razing     .  Activities  ranging  from  an.  airplane  round-up  of  wild 

Report.  Horses  in  Oregon  to  the  issuance  of  temporary  one-year 

licenses  to  graze  a,lmost  10,000,000  head  of.  cattle  and 
sheep    on  approximately  1 20, 000, OOO- acres  of  federal  ranges  in  ten  states 
of  the  West,,  were  inclLided  in  the  lorogram  of  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources carried  out  by  the  Division  of  Grazing,  Department  pf  the  Interior 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  Director ; E. .  H.  Carpenter  recently  declared 
in  his  annual  report  to  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes.     One  of  the  newer 
agencies  in  the  department,  established  with  the  enactment  of  thiD  Taylor 
G-razing  Act  in  193'^»  Division  of  G-razing  is  ent;?usted    with  the  pre- 

servation of  \7ild  life,   forage  and  water  resources  and  the  stabilization 
of  the  livestock  industry  on  Federal  range  areas  included  in  forty-nine 
grazing  districts  in  Arizona,   California,  Colorado  ,;■  Idaho ,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  (Press.) 

Prefabricated   ■  "The  prefabricated •  steel  farm.houses  and  other  build- 

Steel. House        ings  which  are  to  be  erected  by  the  Farm  Sec^arity  Admin- 
istration on  selected  sites  in  Ala^bajna,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  are  by  no  micans  the.  first  of  their  kind,"  says  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  (November  25).     "Yet  they  are  of  historic  importance 
because  their  cost  will  be  no  more  than  that  of  similar  structures;  built 
of  less  durable  material.     In  fact,  a  group  of  .five  buildings,  including 
a  five-room  dwelling,  is  to  cost  not  much  more  than  $3,000. . .Promising  as 
this  dbvelopment  may  seem,  the  engineers  of  the. steel  industry  cherish 
no  illusions  about  it.     They  realize  only  too  well  that  prefabrication 
involves  more  than  the  v/ or  king  of  materials  in  a  factory,  more  than  .built- 
in  sinks  and  bathtubs,  v/ood  floors,  refrigeration,  heating  and  ventilating 
Even  though  a  skillful  farmer  can  erect  his  own  buildings  ?/ith  the  help 
of  his  neighbors  in  from  .five  to  eleven  weeks,  the  expense  of  transporting 
sections  to  thej,pite.and  lifting  them  in  place  may  more  than  offset  what 
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Prefa'bricated  Steel  Hous  continiied) 

mav  "be  saved  in  lator.     Complete  houses  may  even  now  "be  selected  from  a 
'cata.lo^j.e ,  "but  it  is  not  yet  ceitain  th^xt  a  diBtribution  system  similar 
to  th£it  available  for  automobiles  can  bo  e^^olved.    Moreover,  hcap.e  build- 
ing is  so  connected  with  real  ostate  th..:t  oroerts  doubt  if  the  t^vo  os-n 
"be  separated  in  the  sub^Jirbs  of  cities.     It  rust  not  "be  overlooked  tliat  the 
Farm  Security  Administra.t ion  "buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  homestead 
projects.     The  jrass-producod  house  must  fit  into  the  established  order, 
meaning  tha^:  it  will  be  impos3i"ble  to  ignore  the  re.al  estai.e  broker  and 
the  speculator.     The  economic  obstacles,  therefore,  are  fully  as  formida"ble 
as  the  technical," 

Rural  Elnctric  Pet  or  van  Dresser,  author  of  ''Will  Electricity  Te- 

Cooperatives    •  centralize  Us?"  in  Free  America     (l\ovem"ber)  says  in  part: 

"Socially  desirrhle  intermediate  steps  towards  national 
electrification  are  the  forration  of  cooperative  rui-al  plants,  such  as 
that  of  the  Wisconsin  ?ov  er  Cooperative  near  Chippev;a  Falls,  Wisconsin, 
which  is  designed  to  serve  12,000  farmers  in  eleven  counties  through  dis- 
trihution  systems  owned  by  ten  member  cooperatives.    Another  such  plant 
is  contemplated  by  the  West  Florida  Cooperative  Association  at  Marianna, 
Both  of  these  plants  are  financed  with  federal  aid.     Like  the  majority  of 
smaller  electric  stations  in  the  coui.try,  they  are  powered  by  Diesel  en- 
gines, hence  are  in  the  long  view  dependent  on  the  sr^mevha^t  doubtful 
future  of  the  highly  centralis tic, imperialistic  oil  industry.  However, 
they  can  play  a  valuable  part  in  the  introduction  of  electro technical 
methods  into  rural _ America ,  -oiid  the  distribution  systems  v.hich  they  bring 
into  being  may  well  be  coupled  into  the  continental  network  when  it  is 
finally  achieved.  " 

recently 

Farm  Cash  The  Agriculture  Department  e.stirated/  the 

Income  national  cash  farm  income  for  the  first  13  ;;.ontns  of  193^ 

at  $6, 19s, 000 J 000 o     The  income  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  was  $7,083,000,000,   or  about  12  percent  -icre.     Included  in  the 
estimate  were  G-overnjnent  benefit  paj;r.ents  totaling  $395»OCO,COO,  or  11  per- 
cent more  than  the  $35^,000,000  ?n  Federal  aid  paid  out  d'aring  the  first 
10  months  '^f  1937*     The  depo^rtment  estimated  that  the  farm  ca.sh  income  f'^r 
the  12  months  of  I93S  would  be  about  $7,625,000,000,  cn-ipared  with 
$8,600,000,000  last  year.    (Associated  Press.) 

Licensed  Ohio  now  licenses  all  of  its  livestock  sales.  Animals 

Stock  Sales        sold  at  public  auctions  must  first  be  inspected  by  a  regis- 
tered veterinarian.     As  a  result  of  this  practice,  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  scab-infested  sheep  flecks  from  UOC  in 
1935  to  U9  this  year,  and  hog  cholera  has  been  almost  completely  eliminated. 
Public  sales  a.re  growing  in  popularity.     A  group  of  ?C7  farmers,  who 
auctioned  off  ^,C7^  animals  in  193^^>  disposed  of  nearly  twice  that 
much  stock  by  public  sales  in  1937-     (Couiitry  Home  Magazine,  December.) 
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Rural  Youth  Hho  American  Journal  of  Sociology  (l\IoYein"ber)  reports 

St-ud;ies  that  tha  American  Youth  Coirniission,  looking  toward  suggested 

programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  young  people,   "is  con- 
ducting analyses  along  three  lines:   (l)  investigation  of  more  than  one 
hundred  rural  studies  made  since  193^",  ranging  from  limited  surveys  to 
compreiiensive  statistical  analyses;   (2)  canvass  of  present  and  anticipated 
activities  of  such  agencies  as  the  Extension  Services  ?aid  Vocational  Ag- 
ricultural and  Home  Economics  Training^  Services  of  the  United  States  Le- 
partm.ent  of  Agriculture  and  department  of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  N.Y.A.  , 
C.C.Ce,  and  W,Pc.A.  ;  finding  of  pertinent  local  developments  with  a  view 
to  rendering  them  available  to  other  commvinities.     The  commission  hopes  to 
coordinate  its  several  phases  of  the  investigation  into  a  report.*' 

The  samie  journal  reports  tha.t  the  President  has  requested  the  Central 
Statistical  Board  to  report  not  later  than  Jajiuary  1,  1939 5   on  the  "burdens 
and  duplications  involved  in  statistical  vjork  carried  on  "by  the  federal 
government,  with  particr.lar  reference  to  the  numhers  of  financicvl  and  other 
statistical  reports  and  returns  regularly  required  from  "business  and  in- 
dustry and  from  private  individuals  under  existing  lavjs. 

Southern  Pulp  "After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  available  statistics, 

and  Paper  H.  D.  Killefer,  a  New  York  chemical  engineer,  reports  in 

Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  that  within  a  decade 
pulp  and  paper  will  "be  removed  'from  a  leading  position  among  the  imports 
to  one  of  far  less  prominence  among  the  "also  rans" ^ , "  says  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  (Novem"ber  2b),     "This  rosy  future  is  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  the  researches  which  were  conducted  hy  the  late  Professor 
Charles  Herty  and  which  led  to  the  development  of  a  process  of  using  seem- 
ingly hopeless  southern  pino  in  producing  pulp  and  purified  cellulose  at 
a  cost  low  enough  to    interest  paper  and  rayon  makers.     Actually,  kraft 
pulp,   in  which  color  is  not  of  any  consequence  ajid  which  is  used  for  the 
making  of  strong  wrapping  and  lining  papers,   is  the  "back"bone  of  the  south- 
ern paper  industry.     Even  at  the  height  of  the  depression  the  South  was 
producing  2,5CC  tons  of  such  pulp  a  day.     Yet  Plerty's  discovery  tha^t  young 
resin-free  slash  pines  can  "be  used  as  raw  material  is  all-important  he- 
cause  of  our  imports  of  sulphite,  vhich  .gnount  to  35  5^^'  tons  a  day,  ,  oEven 
if  it  turns  out  that  the  South  will  continue  to  m.ake  unhleached  ^kraft,' 
for  v/hich  unselected  logs  can  he  utilized,  Mr.  Killefer ^s  statistics  are 
impressive  "because  they  place  our  paper  needs  in  a  new  light.     Over  and 
over  again  we  have  heen  told  that  axe  wielders  strip  v.hole  m^ountains  of 
spruce  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  paper- consuming  people  and  that  they  de- 
stroy more  forests  in  a  v/eek  than  nature  can  grow  in  half  a  century.  Now 
it  turns  out  that  southern  woodlands  will  yield  25?CCC,0CC  tons  of  pulp 
from  new  growth  annually — three  times  the  loresent  arjiual  pulp  consmnption 
of  the  country.  ..If  Mr.  Killefer  is  right,  the  South '  s  pulpwood  future 
will  mean  a  rich  nev;  industry  that  will  require  tiie  investment  of  approxi- 
mately        million  dollars  of  capital, ,. " 
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PHILIPPINE  *  ■  Elimination  "by  196C  of  all  special  trade  preferences 

TRADE  HEPORT      "between  the  United  States  and  the  presumably  independent  . 

Philippine  G-overnment  of  the  future  is  proposed  in  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs 
and  made  public  last  night.     The  committee^ s  report,  given  out  with  the 
approval  of  President  Roosevelt,  as  well  as  his  written  endorsement,  pro- 
poses a  broad  program  dealing  with  immediate  amendments  in  the  Philippines 
Independence  Act  which  Mr,  Roosevelt  says  should  be  enacted  before  Novem- 
ber 19^0,  and  an  interlocking  long-term  commercial  program  to  govern  re- 
adjustment of  American-Philippine  relations  in  keeping  with  their  later 
status  as  independent  governments.     (New  York  Times,) 


HIG-HWAY  Discussions  of  the  latest  developments  in  highway 

MEETING-  safety,   engineering  and  modernization  were  begun  yesterday 

by  members  of  the  Highv/ay  Research  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  at  its  ISth  annual  meeting.     Speakers  from  all  over  the 
country  will  pool  data  on  highway  advancements  at  the  five-day  meeting 
in  Washington.    Among  the  ^00  expected  to  attend  are  scientists,  inter- 
ested in  better  road  materials,  builders  interested  in  better  construc- 
tion conditions,  traffic  men  working  on  improved  safety,  as  well  as  road 
designers  and  roadside  developers.     The  group  is  composed  of  city,  state 
and  national  road  administration  officials,  highway  matarial  manufacturers, 
university  research  men  and  various  automobile  association  representatives. 
(Washington  Star. ) 


CALIEORNIA  Southern  California's  calamitous  series  of  brush  and 

EOREST  FIRES      forest  fires,   conquered  after  a  loss  of  $5,C€C,CC0  in 

property  and  denuded  watersheds,   sharply  heightened  yes- 
terday the  danger  of  floods  this  winter.     Approximately  ^JiCCC  acres  were 
burned  over  in  five  counties  since  Wednesday,     Chief  damage  was  in  the 
Santa  Monica  and  San  Bernadino  ranges.     More  than  10,00C  acres  were  swept 
by  flames  on  the  mountains  behind  the  city  of  San  Bernadino,   creating  a 
grave  problem  in  flood  control,     (Associat ed  Press, ) 


FOREIGN  TRADE  This  country  has  always  regarded  foreign  trade  as  a 

means  of  exchanging  goods  on  a  mutually  profitable  basis 
and  it  has  never  believed  tha.t  trade  should  be  a  medium  of  political  propa^ 
ganda,  designed  to  influence  the  customers'   system  of  government,  Richard 
C,  Patterson,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  of  state,   said  yesterday  at  a  con- 
ference on  Latin-American  trade  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
(New  York  Times, )  —  
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Roadside  "Reports  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  pre- 

Improvement        sented  at  the  recent  national  conference  in  New  York  on 

roadside  im-orovement ,  show  clearl3^  that  unusual  progress 
has  iDeen  made  since  193^        curhing  road  signs  which  disfigure  landscapes 
and  make  highways  less  safe," says  Joseph  Taylor  in  the  New  York  Times 
(Novemher  27).   "Though  New  York  State  still  has  no  hillhoard  law  except 
in  connection  with  parkways,  high  hopes  are  held  that  one  will  he- -oushed 
through  this  winter's  legislature  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  newly 
organized  New  York  Roadside  Improvement  and  Safety  ComiTiittee.  ♦  .States  now 
requiring  permit  fees  for  each  outdoor  sign  include  Calif ornia,- Connect icut , 
Maryland,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nehraska,  New  Jersey ,  New  Mexico  and 
Vermont.    Much  credit  for  the  passage  of  regulatory  laws  helongs  .to  the 
National  Roadside  Council,  a  clearing  house  for  all  civic  groups  interested 
in  preserving  roadside  "beauty. ,  .Some  states  have  discovered  that  small 
posters  tacked  on  trees,  fences  and  "barns  can  he  eliminated  hy  levying  a 
small  permit  fee  for  each  sign.     Introduction  of  a  25-cent  fee  peT>':'post er 
in  , Calif  ornia  hrought  down  thousands  of  annoying  advertisements.-  "rSiiiall 
signs  in  Maine  now  cost  $1  each  and  are  comparatively  rare.-   Even  fmev  ■■' 
are  seen  in  Connecticut,  where  the  minimum  fee  is  $3.     In  Massachusetts','- 
which  has  hardly  any  small  signs,  the  fee  is  $U  and  the  poster  must  he 
set  h.ack  at  least  fifty  feet  from  the  right-of-way.     The  reduction  of  ,' 
the  number  of  large  hi llhoards  has.  heen  a  more  difficult  matter,  although 
Massaxhusetts  has  produced  some  results  hy  laws  stipulating  thxat  the  hill- 
hoards  must  he  -olaced  at  least  100  feet  hack  from  the  highway.    The  effect 
of  a  high  hillhoard-permit  fee  recently  adopted  in  Virginia  is  already 
noticeahle. . ,  " 

Economic  "Australia's  export  income  is  vital  to  the  prosperity 

Nationalism       of  her  secondary  industries, "' says  an  editorial  in  the 

Pastoral  Review  (Melhourne,  Octoher  15).     "She  cannot  ex- 
port without  importing,-  and  to  talk  therefore  of  curtailment  of  imports  . 
to  the  point  of  ahsolute  national  self-sufficiency  in  the  matter  of 
manufactured  goods  is  the  height  of  ahsurdity.     It  is  a  policy  of  economic 
suicide.    Practically  the  only  goods  v/e  can  export  are  primary  products, 
as  secondary  industries  cannot  produce,  and  are  not  likely  to  he  ahle  to 
for  m;my  years  to  come,  at  a  cost  that  makes  it  possihle  for  them  to  ex- 
port more  than  a  negligihle  quantity.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
ten-year  period  1926-27  to  1935-36  the  value  of  manufactured  exports, 
including  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  therein,  amounted  to  only  3.77 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  exports.     Agricultural'  exports  accounted 
for  2^,40  percent  of  the  total.,  and  pastoral  for  52.^3  percent.    The  pri- 
mary industries  must  therefore  continue  to  carry  the  greater  share  of 
the  hurden  of  maintaining  Australian  solvency  and  supporting  secondary 
industries.     They  can  only  do  so  if  their  export  markets  are  restored  and 
expanded.     There  is  no  sur^r  way  of  closing  those  markets  altogether  and 
ruining  the  pri.nary  industries  and  Australia  herself   :han  persistent 
striving  for  the  goal  of  economic  nationalism,  a  policy  that,  more  than  • 
any  other  factor,  has  heen  responsihle  for  the  progressive  deterioration  ■ 
of  int ernati-^nal  relationships  and  world  v^relfare  d^jring  recent  years," 
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"Contract"  Sir  E.  J.  Russell,  IDirector  of  the  Rotliamsted  Experi- 

Agriculture        mental  Station,  is  author -of ., the  third  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles, "Planning  Agriculture ->y  a  System  of  Contracts,"  in 
.Country  Life  (London,  Novemher  I9).     A' note  says:  •   "Agriculture  can  he  : 
planned  for  prosperity  of  farmers,  maxim-um  "rural  population,  food  pro- 
duction for  defence,  or  a  hetter- nutrition.     Sir  John. Russell  advocates, 
not  one  of  these  hut  a  system  of  contracts  enahling  agriculture  to  make 
its  maximi:uTi  contrihution  to  the  country's  v/ealth, "    The  author  says  in 
part:     "The  essential  preliminary  to  a  (contract)  plan,  would  he  an  in- 
quiry to  discover  which  foodstuffs  could  he  hest  developed  here  and  to  what 
extent  this  could  he  done  with  the  minimum  loss  of  total  national  trade. 
A  program  would  then  he  drawn  up  showing  the  quaint  it  ies  of  the  various 
foods  we  should  aim  at 'producing.     This  would  he  discussed  with  the 
farmers'  organisations,  and  quantities  would  he  allocated  to  each  region... 
The  organizing  work  wotild  he  done  hy  the  farmers.    A  contract  system  would 
need  to  he  used;   farmers — now  orgp.nized  in  the  National  Farmers'  Union — 
would  he  asked  to  produce  so  rocany  hundred  thousand  tons  of  the  various 
commodities,  and  a  fair  contract  price  would  he  paid,  allowing  a  fair  wage 
to  the  worker  and  a  reasonahle  return  to  the  farmer.     The  terms  and  figures 
would,  of  course,  he  published,  and  this  in  itself  would  put  an  end  to 
many  suspicions  of  speculation.     The  great  advantage  of  a  contract  system 
is.  that  the  farmer  would  know  how  much  m.oney  he  was  going  to  receive,  and 
therefore  would  know  how  much  he  conoid  afford  to  spend  in  cultivation, 
manuring,   etc.     At  present,  with  few  exceptions,  he  knows  only  his  out- 
goings, most  of  which  are  fixed  for  him  without  regard  to  the  price  of 
the  produce.     He  does  not  know  what  his  receipts  will  he,  and  he  will  not 
know  this  till  months  after  his  outgoing  money  has  heen  spent.     In  con- 
sequence, he  iTiust  play  for  safety  and  assume  low  cash  returns;  he  tends  to 
farm  on  a  lower  scale  than  he  would  adopt  if  his  receipts  were  more  certain. 
I  regard  this  as  the  most  important  advance  that  could  he  made  in  agri- 
cultural organization, ,. " 

Va.  Cheese  An  increasing  numher  of  Virginia  farm  women  are  using 

Process  a  new  method  of  cheese  making,  discovered  at  Virginia  Tech, 

to  produce  cheese  at  home  which  they  can  sell  to  supplement 
the  fnjuily  income,  W.  D.  Saunders,  V.P.I,   specialist  in  dairying,  says. 
The  method,   evolved  hy  Professor  Saunders,  is  employed  in  a  co-operative 
cheese  factory.     The  V. P.  I  .process ,  he  explained,  permits  th.3  use  of  milk 
of  high  acidity,  requires  half  the  time  necessary  in  other  methods  and 
makesa  cheese  that  ripens  in  half  the  time  needed  for  other  tj^pes.  Pro- 
fessor Saunders  said  he  had  heen  very  successful  in  selling  his  t;^^e  cheese, 
which  ripens  in  three  .-onths,  and  is  regarded  hy  those  who  hp.ve  used  it  as 
equal  or  superior  in  quality  to  cheese  of  other  tj^^es  ripened  for  six 
months.    His  process  features  the  use  of  5  percent  "starter"  stirred  into 
the  milk.     Chief  virtue  of  the  Saunders  process  is  that  farm  families  with- 
out modern  refrigeration  can  use  milk  of  high  acidity  to  manufacture  in 
the  home  a  marketable  product,     (Richmond  Times  Dispatch,  Novemher  2^1,) 
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Ohio  :\B.  B«  Spohh^  Ohio- Extension  Se^rvicej  reports  in  Exten- 

Extehsion  sion  Service  Review'  (November)  tha^t  a  plan'-for  leave  for 

Leave  professional  improvement  of  f.hio  Extension  workers.;  has  .  ■ 

.   heen  approved  "by  the  "board  of  trus'tees  of  Ohio'  University* 
"The  recommendations  for,  leave  for  study,"  he  says,  "are  "based  upon  these 
factors:     (l)  The  tenure  of  the  individual  and  the  quality  of  service  ■ 
rendered;   (2)  the  ability  of  the  person,  to-  4o  advanced  study;   (3)  the 
availa'bility  of  funds  to  employ  assistants,  when  necessary/  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  mem"bcrs-  on  leave;   (U)  the  approval  of  coopers  ting  committees 
in  counties"  when  county  extension  agents  are  involved;   (5)  the  approval 
of  the  Pedcral  "Director  of  the  Extension  Service;   (6)  the  gonera,l  status, 
at  the  time,  of  the  department  or  county  program^  (7)  the  leave  v/ith 
salary  will  "be  for  not  more  than  one  q'oartcr  or  semester.     The  tenure  is 
the  primary  basis  for  classification  for  leave.'.  .The  extension  staff  con- 
siders this  provision  for  advance  study  to  be  an  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility of  great  value  to  each  person  and  to  the  extension  program  in  the 
State."  ^  ■ 

Cooperative  "...Cooperative  purchasing  organizations  in  the  North- 

Purchasing         east,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  have  become  really  large 

business,"  says  J.  A.  McConnell,  general  manager  of  the 
Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  in  News  for  Parmer  Co- 
operatives (November).     "They  have  modern  plants,  trained  personnel;  they 
are  in  most  cases  fairly  adeqaotely  financed;   they  have  barxk  connections; 
they  have  wholesale  connections  for  raw  materials;  they  have  developed 
fine  specifications  on  materioAs  which  farmers  need  to  purchase;  and  pro- 
bably most  important  of  all,  they  have  blanketed  the  territories  in  which 
they  operate  with  distribution  systems  so  effectively  that  any. farmer  in 
tne  territory  has  only  to  drive  into  tov/n  or  call  on  the  phono  ■  to  obtain 
services  on  those  supplies  he  wishes  to  purchase  through  his  cooperative 
pijTchasing  organization.     It!s  an  interesting  sideline  also  that  Some' of 
these  cooperatives  have  set  up  member  cooperatives  jointly  owned  by  'them, 
with  actual  plant  facilities  to  produce  certain  supplies  jointly  for  the 
member  cooperatives.     These  are"  usually  materials •  "of,  v/hich.  no  cooperative 
by  itself  has  sufficient  volume  to  operate  plants  economically.  Examples 
of  this  are  a  fairly  large  feed  plant  in  Baltimore  owned  jointly  by 
G-. L.F,  and  the  Ohio  Earm  Bureau;  and  a  wholesale  ga.s  ajid  oil  cooperative 
-for  the  blending  of  oil  and  the  buying  of  gas  owned  jointly  by  several  of 
the  Icarge  cooperatives.     Ownership  of  these  producing  cooperatives  is  based 
on- rthe  volume  put  through  by  tjie  members  and  is  in  many  cases  adjusted  by 
redistri"bution  of  stook  periodically.     5his  move  bids  fair  to  work  some 
great  economies  ^n  financing  and  plant  costs  in  the  production  .of  many 
supplies..."  ,  .  . 

U-H  Club  Kathorine  Sire,  IS-year-old  freshman  at  Montana  State 

Scholarship        College,  is  winner  of  the  President  Roosevelt  award  of  a 

$300  scholarship  and  a  case  of  silver  which  was  announced 
at  the  annual  U-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago.     Within  the  last  six  years  she 
has  completed  I6  U-H  work  projects,  principally  in  clothing,  and  has  canned 
6,632  pints  of  food.  (Press.) 


